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An unprincipled person is a bad-principled person ; 
for, although “ unprincipled ” etymologically means 
no-principled, yet no one can act rightly unless he 
has some principles, and having no principles is 
itself a bad principle. Any one who has never for- 
mulated his principles of life so clearly as to be able 
to put them in words, will find it worth while to con- 
fess to himself, if to no one else, just what principle 
he recognizes in this, or that, or the cther, case, as it 
arises in its turn. 


Courtesy is the unostentatious giving of due defér- 
ence and due attention to others. He who would 
seem truly courteous—and no one can be truly 
courteous without seeming to be so,—must show by 
his words and acts, in all his intercourse with others, 
that he is thinking of the one whom he addresses 
rather than of himself; that he has more pleasure in 
hearing what that person says to him, or in express- 
ing his recognition of that person’s worth, than in 
telling what he has done, or in speaking of what con- 
cerns himself alone. Courtesy may be instinctive; 
but again it may be the result of honest effort. In 
either case it.is an honor to him who exhibits it, and 
a gain to him who is its recipient. 


Each of the four Gospels has its own characteris- 
tics, as well as its own purpose. In order to study 
any une of these Gospels intelligently, it is necessary 


re 


to have in mind its distinctive peculiarities as a Gos- 
pel. As an aid to such study, now that St. Luke’s 
Gospel is taken up in the International series of 
lessons, Professor Dr. Godet of Switzerland has pre- 


-pared for the readers of The Sunday School Times a 


discriminating article on The Characteristic Features 
of the Gospel of St. Luke. This is a kind of work 
for which the author has pre-eminent qualifications, 
and his article will find a hearty welcome from intel- 
ligent Bible students on every side. Incidentally 
this article gives important testimony at a point that 
has recently been much in discussion among biblical 
scholars in America. A report had gained credence 
to the effect that Dr. Godet had yielded his well- 
known opinion in favor of the Johannean authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel. This report, which has dis- 
turbed many minds, would now seem to be effectually 
put at rest by the emphatic utterance of Dr. Godet, 
that “the Gospel of John . . . was composed . . . with- 
out doubt by the most intimate witness of the work 
and sufferings of the Saviour.” 


Deep down in the hearts of children and of men 
there are nobler and truer standards of living than 
their outward lives are wont to exhibit. Many per- 
sons wait for their fellows to recognize their higher 
and better aspirations before they are willing to act 
up to those aspirations. He whose higher motives 
and deeper longings are unknown may have his best 
acts misinterpreted ; but he whose best spirit is appre- 
ciated is more likely to have his acts interpreted by 
that spirit. A school-teacher, on seeing a young 
scholar misbehave, said to him, “I’m sorry you did 
this, because I had formed a very good opinion of 
you.” The boy went home and confessed to his 
mother, that, if he had known what a good opinion 
his teacher had held of him, he would not have done 
wrong. Had this teacher said, “I’ve had my eye on 
you for some time, and now I’ve caught you,” the 
boy would simply have been confirmed in his suspi- 
cion that no one expects a boy to do anything but 
the wrong thing. It ought to be a simple matter to 
show a child or a man that our first impulse toward 
him is that of trust, rather than distrust. And when 
one has gone wrong, he will be better helped by our 
showing that we appreciate the fact that he has gone 
wrong in spite of the good we believed him capable of, 
rather than in accordance with our suspicions of him. 


Modern researches in the lands of the Bible have 
done more to make the Bible text clear to an intelli- 
gent reader than we are accustomed to recognize in 
these days of thorough Bible scholarship. Now and 
then an illustration of this truth is brought into 





Matthew Henry quite another view was taken of 
that which commanded the admiration of the Queen 
of Sheba. That “which crowned all,” in the Queen’s 
estimation of Isracl’s king, says the godly commen- 
tator, “is his piety, the ‘ascent by which he went up 
to the house of the Lord;’ with what gravity and 
seriousness, and an air of devotion in his countenance, 
he appeared, when he went to the temple to worship 
God; with as much humility then, as majesty at 
other times.” In other words, as Matthew Henry 
saw it, it was not an arched viaduct, but the “Sun+ 
day-go-to-meeting” air of Solomon, on his way to 
church, that overwhelmed the Queen of Sheba with 
adtiration. There has been some advance in Bible 
interpretation in a century or two! 





ALLOWING PLAY TO A CHILD’S 
IMAGINATION. 


Imagination is a larger factor in the thoughts oad 
feelings of a child than in the thoughts and feelings 
of an adult; and this truth needs to be recognized 
in all wise efforts at a child’s training. Tne mind of 
a child is full of images which the child knows to be 
unreal, but which are none the less vivid and im- 
pressive for being unreal. It is often right, there- 
fore, to allow play to a child in his imaginings, when 
it would not be right to, permit the child to ore or 
to say to the child, that which is false. 

A child who is hardly old enough to speaks per- 
ceives the difference between fact and fancy, and is 
able to see that the unreal is not always the false. 
Hence ‘a very young child can understand that to 
“make believe” to him is not to attempt to deceive 
him. A child in his mother’s lap, who is not yet old 
enough to stand alone, is ready to pull at a string 
fastened to a chair in front of his mother’s seat, and 
play that he is driving a horse. As he grows older; 
he will straddle a stick and call that riding horseback ; 
telling his parent, perhaps, of the good long ride he 
is taking. Not only is it not a parent’s duty to tell 
that child that the chair or the stick is not a horse; 
bet it would be unfair, as well as unkind, to insist 
on that child’s admission that his possession of a 
horse is only in his fancy. 

The child is here not deceived to begin with ; theres 
fore, of course, he does not need to be undeceived. 
Yet it would be wrong for the parent te permit his 
child to say, as if in reality, that he had been taken 
out to ride by his father, when nothing of the kind 
had happened. In the latter case the statement would 
be a false one, while in the former case it would be 
only a stretch of fancy. The child as well as the 
parent would have no difficulty in recognizing the 


special prominence by a comparison of the present | difference between the two statements. 


understanding of a particular text with that which 
In the Bible | 
narrative of the visit of the Queen of Sheba to King | 


had currency a century or more ago. 


Solomon, it is said that one thing which peculiarly | 
impressed her was “his ascent by which he went up| 
into the house of the Lord.” Explorationsin Jerusalem | 


A little girl will delight herself with setting a table : 
with buttons for plates and cups, from which she will — 
serve bread and cake and tea to her invited guests; 
and she will be lovingly grateful for her mother’s 
| apparently hearty suggestion that “this tea is of,a 
fine flavor,” when she would feel hurt if her mother 


have disclosed the vestiges of a mighty and imposing | were to tell her, coolly and cruelly, that it was. only 
arched viaduct, spanning the ravine between mounts | a dry button which had been passed as a cup of tea. 
Zion and Moriah; and itis obvious thatsuch astructure | The fancy in this case is truer by far than the fact. 


must have seemed a wonder of wonders to a woman | There is no deception in it; 


but there is in it the 


coming from a land where nothing approaching it | power of an ideal reality. And it is by the dolls and 





had ever been seen. 


But in the good old days of! other playthings of childhood that some of the truest 





















sas of manhood and ‘of womanhood are de- 
veloped and cultivated in the progress of all right 
.¢hild-training. 
» It is in view of this distinction that the story of 
* Banta Claus and Christmas Eve may be made one of 
“reprehensible falsity, or one of allowable fancy. The 
“underlying idea of Santa Claus is, that on the birth- 
_ night of the Holy Child Jesus there comes a mes- 
_-senger from him to bring good gifts to children. So 
_ far the idea is truth. Just how the messenger from 
4 Jesus comes, and just who he is, are matters in the 
imealm of fancy. The child is entitled to know the 
“truth, and is entitled also to indulge in a measure of 
‘fancy. For a parent to take a child, the night be- 
: fore, and show it all the Christmas gifts arranged in 
" a drawer as preparatory to the stocking-filling, leav- 
\ ing no room for the sweet indulgings of fancy, would 
Neither be wise nor be kind. It would not accord 
- with the God-given needs 0° the child’s nature. Nor, 
- ‘again, would it be wise or kind for the parent to tell 
~ the full story of Santa Claus and his reindeers as if 
“Gt were an absolute literal fact. Children have, 
indeed, been frightened by the belief that Santa 
Mp Claus would come down the chimney at night, and 
_, Would refuse them presents if they were awake at his 
oming ; and this is all wrong. The child should be 
taught the truth as the truth, and indulged in the 
fancy as fancy. 
~~ It is, indeed, much the same in this realm as in the 
Bible realm. To say that Jesus is the Good Shepherd 
is to present a truth in the guise of fancy; and unless 
“a a child is helped to know the measure of truth and 
2 to perceive the sweep of fancy, there isa danger of 
- “trouble in using this Bible figure; for it is a fact that 
children have suffered from the thought that they 
«were to be literal “lambs” in the Saviour’s fold. 
-This recognition of the limits between the fanciful 
‘atid thé false needs to be borne in mind at every 
stage of a child’s training. The false is not to be tol- 
erated. The fanciful is to be allowed a large place. 
This truth applies also to the realm of fairy-tale 
reading. A child can read choice fairy tales, under- 
standing that they are fanciful, with less danger to 
*his mind and character than he would incur in the 
“reading of a falsely colored religious story-book. In 
“the one case he knows that the narration is wholly 
fanciful, while in the other case he is liable to be mis- 
“ded through the belief that what is both fictitious and 
_ , false may have been a reality. Not the wholly fan- 
3 -cifal, but the fictitiously false, in a child’s reading, i is 
“most likely to be a means of permanent harm to him. 
+ \A child’s imagination can safely be allowed large 
‘play, in his amusements, in his speech, and in his 
‘reading. He knows the difference between the fanci- 
“ful and the false quite as well as his parents do. It 
_is the line between the false and the real in moral 
fiction that he needs help in defining. It will be 
well for him if he has parents who understand that 
Mlistinction, and who are ready to give him help 
vaccordingly. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


» Nore—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
cxeceived by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
‘have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
Gan conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
‘requirements of other departments. There are times when 
“ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
‘one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
gare cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
‘responded to. Under no circumstances isan anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
“every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a mule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 












. | Many a word in common use has its true meaning and 
‘ita popular meaning; and although these two meanings 
umay be widely different, the one is often mistaken for 
the other in ordinary writing and speaking. An illus- 
stration pf this is the word “‘worth.” The ‘‘ worth” of a 
-man is his intrinsic value: 

“* Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow.’ rs 


hex 





But because of the common longing for mere siege 


has come.to be said that the sum of a man’s property 
possessions is his “worth.” Thus it will, perhaps, be 
said that a certain man died “ worth a million dollars,” 
when as a matter of fact the man who died was not 
worth a tear. Inmiagine the surprise of the Editor of The 
Sunday School Times when he is told by a Pennsylvania 
reader that he is understood as estimating a man’s worth 
by his money possessions. Here is the letter: 

I have been greafly helped at times by what you have writ- 
ten, but occasionally: there creeps in a stumbling-block. In 
your issue of December 7 you say: ‘“ It would be a shame to 
any child of God to be worth less than a child of the Devil in 
‘any honest business in which the two were in competition.” It 
is presumed that you mean money, as that rules in business ; 
but do you mean to advise and justify the questionable, not to 
say dishonest, methods of a competitor in order not to be worth: 
less than he? Mind I am referring to honest business, and not 
to dishonest ways which are constantly forced upon one by 
competitors. One erying evil of the day is that you cannot 
readily distinguish a professor from a non-professor of religion 
in business; and I should be loath to practice in my business, 
much more to hold up to my class of boys, the standard that it 
would be a shame to be worth less than a dishonest competitor. 

No, the Editor did not ‘mean money” when he spoke 
of a man’s “ worth ” in business. Neither does he admit 
that money “rules in business.” The Editor believes 
that character and capacity are the measure of a man’s 
““worth; ” and he believes that in the long run character 
and capacity rule in business spheres, as in every other’ 
sphere. The business man who is worth as much as he 
ought to be will-not be dishonest in business, whatever 
his adherence to honesty may cost him. And the man 
who is dishonest in business is not “ worth his salt,”— 
even though he may have a million of dollars as a result 
of his dishonest dealings. 


It is hardly open to question that the growing spirit 
of Christian unity among those who formerly were 
widely estranged in the service of their common Master, 
is largely attributable to the united study of the Bible 
in which millions of Christians have been engaged to- 
gether during the past twelve or fifteen years. By bend- 
ing together over the words of their Saviour, instead of 
studying the peculiar tenets of their own denomination, 
Christians have been brought to see how much more 
they have in common than they have in their causes of 
variance. And finding that they are so far agreed, they 
more and more incline to a fuller agreement in spirit 
and method of service: It has, indeed, been claimed 
that because the International lessons are not arranged 
according to the course of the Christian Year, as so 
generally observed by Episcopalians, Lutherans, Mora- 
vians, and others, their study would necessarily tend to 
draw away attention from the principal festivals of the 
Christian Year. Yet, as a matter of fact, it is true that 
there is now at least ten times, if not a hundred times, 
the interest in the observance of Christmas and Easter 
among the non-liturgical branches of the Christian 
Church in America, that there was when the study of 
the International lessons was begun. One reason for 
this is, that before then there was no centering of in- 
terest among the denominations in any one series of 
helps to Bible study; therefore there was no opportunity 
of influencing through this means those persons who had 
a prejudice against the observance of these Christian 
festivals, whereas now it is.easy to show to all, in this 
way, the beaut¥ and the fitness of such observance. For 
example, The Sunday School Times has been accustomed 
to give large prominence to Christmas and Easter in 
their season, year by year, for all these years, Thou- 
sands of its readers valued these helps from the, begin- 
ning, while other thousands came by this means to have 
a new interest in them. And. now, in response to a 
growing desire for the fuller recognition, in these pages, 
of these and other, principal festivals of the Christian 
Year, The Sunday Schoo! Times has announced its plan 
of giving a special treatment of supplemental or alter- 
nate Bible lessons, at the seasons of Easter, Ascension, 
Pentecost,, and Christmas. This announcement has 
brought out many warm words from Christian readers, 
among others, from a lady in Wisconsin, who says: 

Allow me to say that Iam very much pleased,to learn that 
The Sunday School Times will furnish, the coming year, special 
lessons for the seasons of Easter, Ascension, Pentecost, and 
Christmas. I am a Congregationalist,-but I cannot eonceive of 
any good reason why any branch of the Christian Church 
should not cling for all time to the observance of these days. 
The day of Pentecost, of which, perhaps, we hear less than of 
either of the others, linked as it is to Jewish history, and hon- 
ored as it was by the descent of the Holy Ghost, it seems to me 
should be of especial interest in these days, when we need so 








much the work of the Holy Spirit among us, 


I sincerely hope 








that the Bailie instruction for 1890 may lead in ¢ 
direction, = 

It is undoubtedly trie that very many Persons ix: the” 
nofi-liturgical bodies will have this feeling concerning 
this new plan. ‘Meanwhile the lessons indicated yy 
binding upon no one. They will be given in add'tinn tg 
the ordinary lessons of the International course, and cag 
be made use of, or not, according to the pre!crence of 
any church or school in its own immediate field. 








































































TIME’S KOH-I-NOOR. 
BY GERTRUDE H. LANMAN, 


That tottering monarch, the Old ‘Year, 

1n his last hours his aged form arrays 

In splendor, and puts on a jewel bright,— 

The rarest gem of all Time’s precious days, 

And then we look without regret or fear 

Upon his dying face, and watch him pass away 
Transfigured by the radiant rainbow light 

Of the bright gem that earth calls Christmas Day, 


Norwich, Conn. 





THE CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF THE 
GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE. 
BY PROFESSOR. DR. FREDERIC.GODET. 


Our first three Gospels have a certain number of 
features in common, which, while uniting them to one 
another, distinguish them from John’s Gospel. ‘Tiiis 
family likeness, if one may so call this resemblance, 
results from their common origin. The materials which 
all three contain have been drawn, for the grea’er part, 
from the same source,—the evangelical stories with which 
the apostles have endowed the Church. Reta is what 
Luke himself says in Luke 1: 1, 2. 

This apostolic narration, sosimpledndso earnest, bani 
entirely governed by the sanctity of its subject, was pro- 
foundly impressed upon the memory of the first believers, 
as they had heard it from the mouths of the fixt wit- 
nesses. It was reproduced as exactly as possible by the 
evangelists who repeated it in the churches, and the dif- 
ferent narrations of which it was composed passed into 
our first three Gospels when the:time had arrived for 
preserving these sacred narrations in writing. 

The Gospel of John has an entirely different origin. 
It was composed ata stroke by one ef the most-intimate 
witnesses—without doubt by the most intimate witness 
—of the work and sufferings of the Saviour, who, having 
a knowledge of the other three Gospels antedating his, 
has laid down 4n it his most precious personal remem- 
brances. One understands that what was the most 
elevated in the recollections of a St. John has, for more 
than one reason, not found a place in the first, more 
elementary, and popular narrations which were intended 
for the founding of the Church. 

This family resemblance which combines our first three 
Gospels in a single‘group, does not, however, hinder each 
from haying its individual payeegnonty, like children 
born of the same parents. 

Matthew endeavors especially to soins the teach- 
ings of Jesus on the essential points of the doctrine of 
the kingdom of heaven. The historical framework in 
which these grand bodies of discourse are enshrined has, 
in a certain way, comparatively a secondary value to the 
discourses themselves, The narrations have also a-very 
summary character. The whole, facts and ‘discourses, 
evidently has for an end to prove to the Jewish people 
that he who has uttered such words, and finished such a 
career, is, without contradiction, the Messiah whom oa 
prophets had promised to them. 

In Mark, we find reproduced with a hecithautd of 
memory and a vividness of impression which betray the 
recollections of an eye-witness, the evangelistic journeys 
of’ Jesus in Galilee, the diverse scenes with whieh they 
were filled, and finally the last journey to Jerusalem 


with no other intention, it seems, than that of rendering 


these facts as vivid to the readers as they had been to 
those who had been so happy as to witness them. 
Luke/seems, as a writer, to have had a higher ambition. 
He takes his point of departure at the very origin 
of the evangelical history —the announcement of the 
birth of the forerunner. He relates in detail different 
particulars of the birth and infancy of Jesus. He nar- 
rates a remarkable circumstance of his youth.. He de- 
scribes with care the work of Jesus,—on the one hand, 
his progress; on the other, his increasing rupture with 
the Jewish economy. He depicts the young men who 
were first grouped around Jesus, from simple believers 
becoming permanent disciples; then several among the 
disciples raised to the position of apostle; the latter 
soon sent by Jesus to make a first attempt at rtetton 
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out. Then, according as the close of Jesus’ “work 
jn Galilee draws near, he makes us look upon the in- 
grease of the circle of preachers by the call of the seventy 
' evangelists. Finally, we see this whole Galilean church 
start out with him to proceed from Galilee to Jerusalem, 
| jn order to take part in his passion and resurrection, and 
" Jgter to set out from this city to undertake the conquest 
‘ofthe world. To this progressive account of the earthly 
work of Jesus is immediately connected the representa- 
tion of his heavenly work by means of the apostles and 
the church in the Book of Acts, This second writing, 
* orrather this second volume of the same work, sets forth 
the apostolic work after the same method as that in 
which the Gospel has described the ministry of Jesus 
himself. First the preaching of the gospel to the Jewish 
world, its ever-increasing rupture with ancient Israel, 
the call of St. Paul, in order to finish the work of the 
first apostles by the founding of the church in the 
heathen world, even until the good news has arrived at 

. Rome, and the gospel flag has been hoisted in the capital 
of the world. 

We understand, after this exposition, what Luke had 
proposed to describe,—a veritable history of Christ’s 
work. If Matthew, in reproducing the sermons of Jesus, 
has done the work of teacher and preacher; if Mark, in 
reproducing especially the accounts of Peter, has per- 
formed the work of a chronicler,—Luke deserves the 
name of historian of the life of Jesus. 

As these three writings differ in the character of their 
accounts, they are distinguished also by their contents. 
It seems to me that all the matter contained in our first 
three Gospels may be divided into 169 sections, of quite 

_ different lengths. Out of this number, 58 sections, that 
is to say, nearly the third, belong to the three writings, 
and form their common groundwork.' Matthew pos- 
sesses besides 15 sections which are common to him and 
Mark, 20 which are common to him and Luke, and 20, 

_that is to say, nearly an eighth of the whole, which are 
entirely hisown. Besides the 58 sections common to thé 
three, and the 15 sections which he has with Matthew, 

Mark presents 6 which are common to him with Luke, 
and only 5 which are peculiar to him; that is, about the 
thirty-fourth part. Luke, besides the 58 which are com- 
mon to him and the two others, the 20 which he has 

.with. Matthew, and the 6 with Mark, gives us 45 that 

-he alone*has; that is, about the quarter of the whole. 
Thus, on the one hand, he has three-quarters of the 
whole number of the gospel nagratives, and, on the other 
hand, one-quarter of his narratives belong to him abso- 
lutely ; so that, if this Gospel were missing, the church 
would lose the fourth part of the gospel history actually 
known to us through the first three Gospels; and if the 
the two others were lost, and Luke alone preserved for 
us, only a quarter of this history would be wanting. 

_. We see how the source from which our three writers 
have drawn has flowed more abundantly for Luke than 
for the other two, not so much in regard to the sermons 
of Jesus, of which the Gospel of Matthew remains the 
principal monument, but in regard to the various scenes 
in the life of Jesus, and a number of sayings spoken by 
him under different circumstances. 

There is especially a considerable part of the Gospel 
of Luke, comprising nearly ten chapters, by which it is 
profoundly distinguished from the two others. It is that 
part which begins at chapter 9, verse 51, and in which is 
related, at the close of the ministry in Galilee, the jour- 
ney by which Jesus returns to Jerusalem across Southern 
Galilee and the country situated on the other side of the 
Jordan called Perea. This account of the journey. is 
a veritable treasure, containing a number of precious 
jewels, such as several parables preserved by Luke only, 
—like that of the good Samaritan, the unfaithful steward, 
the wicked rich man, the prodigal son, the lost piece of 
money, the lost sheep, or else facts like that of the visit 
to the house of Martha and Mary, the sending out of 
the seventy disciples, the healing of the ten leper:, the 
sojourn at the house of Zaccheus, etc. To this impor- 
tant account of the journey there is nothing correspond- 
ing in Matthew and Mark but a brief indication, accom- 
panied by some facts or discourses only (Matt. 19, 20; 
Mark 10). 

Upon what does this particular richness of the sources 
of Luke depend? Undoubtedly upon the multiplied 
and very careful information he had received concern- 
ing the gospel history, and of which he tells us in verses 
8 and 4 of the preamble to his book. 
mation that he certainly owed also the invaluable ad- 
vantage of being successful in replacing ®& their true 


~ 1 Phis is, without doubt, the part of their narration which they 
have derived in common from the apostolic tradition circulating in 


It is to this nfor- 


position a number of Jesus’ words to which he has thus 
restored their entire pertinency. For example, when in 
chapter 12 he connects with the parable of the rich fool 
—who wishes to build new barns to hold his crops and 
enjoy them for many years—the relative parable of the 
ravens of the air, who have neither storehouse nor barn, 
and which God feedeth, and the lilies of the field, which 
have no loom in order to weave their garments, and 
whose attire, nevertheless, surpasses that of Solomon, 
how much of its charm does this saying lose when 
separated from this parable, and placed, as we find it, in 
the sixth chapter of Matthew! It has the effect of a 
corolla detached from its stem. Or when the comment 
on the prayer, “ Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you ” (Luke 11), is immediately connected in Luke with 
the parable of the friend who comes to ask for three 
loaves of bread from his friend, and for a long time 
knocks in vain at the door of his house, uselessly seeking 
to open it, and finally succeeds in obtaining what he 
wished. After this illustration, how much better we 
perceive the appropriateness of the words used by Jesus 
in the comment upon the prayer than in the Gospel of 
Matthew where this comment is placed in the course of 
the Sermon on the Mount! (Matt. 7.) As I have said 
elsewhere,’ Matthew is like a gardener who makes mag- 
nificent bouquets of the flowers which he has gathered 
in his garden (the teachings of Jesus). Luke is the 
botanist who desires to replace and examine every flower 
in the place which has given birth to it, and in the 
midst of its natural surroundings. To what excellent 
resources’ must he not have had access in order to accom- 
plish such a work? They appear ab exquisite in quality 
as abundant in quantity. 

I have said that Luke wished to write a history of the 
life of Jesus, in the true sense of the word. And in view 
of what, readers? Theophilus, to whom he dedicates 
his work, was probably a Greek, as his name would lead 
us to suppose. This Theophilus, a rich lord, would 
undoubtedly, according to the custom of the times, pro- 
vide for the publication of the work dedicated to him. 
For until the invention of printing, the copies of books 


Now this was a costly matter, in view of which authors 
were obliged to claim the help of some rich patron. 
Theophilus then was not the only reader in view of whom 
Luke may have composed his work. Beyond him was a 
public of which he was the most eminent representative 
in Luke’s eyes. And this public would be of the same 
kind as Theophilus; that is, Greek. This is fully con- 
firmed by the preamble which Luke has placed at the 
head of his narrative, comprising the first four verses of 
the first chapter. This introduction is composed abso- 
lutely after the same type as that which we read at the 
head of the writings of the two great Greek historians, 
Herodotus and Thucydides, Matthew and Mark present 
nothing of the kind. They commence by a simple title, 
as the Hebrew writers do occasionally. 

It is then for Christians of Greek origin, consequently 
heathen by birth, that Luke has composed this history 
of Jesus. —And one can easily imagine what was the 
particular end he had in view in writing this account. 
The co-laborer of St. Paul, he wished to complete and 
sustain the work of that apostle. Paul preached the 
gospel, but he was not especially engaged in relating 
the life of Jesus. This was the task of the Christians 
who bore the title of evangélists. Now it was very im- 
portant for the solidity of St. Paul’s work in the pagan 
world that the churches founded by him there should 
possess an authentic document of the ministry and teach- 
ing of the Lord. This is what Luke himself declares 
when in his preamble he says to Theophilus that he has 
written this book that he might recognize—that is to say, 
verify—the certainty of the teachings which he had 
received. This intention applied not only to Theophilus, 
but, at the same time, to all Christendom of a Greek 
origin. If we may judge of the purpose of the Gospel 
of Matthew by the testimony of the Fathers and by its 
contents, we should put this account in close relation 
with the work of the twelve apostles in behalf of the 
people of Israel. This work was intended to perpetuate 
their testimony in writing, and thus strengthen the work 
that these first ministers of the Lord accomplished among 
these people. 

The writing of Mark, according to the accounts of the 
Fathers and some indications in the writing itself, was 
composed in order to render the same service to Peter's 
ministry in the city of Rome, and to the church already 
founded in that capital. 








the church. 


In Htudes bibliques, Nouveau Testament, p. 20. 





which were published had to be copied entirely by hand, | 


An analogous relation exists between the Gospel of 
Luke and the ministry of the apostle to the Gentiles, 
The latter preached in the pagan world the universal 
destination of the salvation accomplished by Christ and 
its entire freeness. He declared that the heathen as. 
well as the Jews were called of God to enter his king- 
dom, and that to this end God required from one, as from 
the other, only faith in the Saviour whom he had given 
to them in the person of Jesus, This preaching, which 
offended the proud prejudices of the Jews, needed to be 
strengthened by facts, and these facts could be no other 
than the acts and words of Jesus himself. St. Luke has 
also united and set forth in his writing with particular 
care everything in the ministry of Jesus that was most 
closely connected with the work of Paul in the pagan 
world,—like the parables of pardon (the lost sheep and 
the lost piece of money, the prodigal son, the Pharisee 
and publican), and the facts in which his mercy toward 
sinners shone forth (Zacchzus, the converted thief, the 
sinner at the feet of Jesus, etc.), and many other features 
which have a more or less special relation to the evan- 
gelization of all people (the sending out of the seventy 
disciples beside the sending out of the twelve; the 
genealogy of Jesus going back even to Adam, etc.). 

As we ourselves are pagan Christians, we may call the 
Gospel of Luke more particularly our Gospel; it is this 
which explains the peculiar sympathy that Christians 
feel in general for this writing. If it is important for us 
to know Jesus as the King-Messiah promised by the 
prophets, as the sovereign of the divine kingdom, as the 
actual and future Lord of the heavens and earth, we: 
should study, above all others, the Gospel of Matthew. 
If we wish to admire in him the prophet powerful in 
works and words, the divine hero whose every step is a 
victory, every word a ray of eternal light, in one word, 
the Son of God, who has traversed human life like a 
sublime apparition, let us especially open the Gospel of 
Mark. If we wish to contemplate in him the Physician 
sent from God to heal sick humanity, the compassionate 
and merciful Son of man, the Saviour of sinners and 
even of the greatest of sinners, let us read the Gospel 
of Luke. 

Neuchatel, Switzerland, 





A CHRISTMAS RIDE IN SYRIA. 
BY F. E. HOSKINS. 


December 25, 1888, was a snowy Christmas in the 
Holy Land. Ten days before, an unprecedented storm 
swept over the eastern portion of the Mediterranean 
Sea, heaping the snow high upon all the peaks and 
slopes of Lebanon. Damascus was wrapped in a white 
cloud, which afforded the little Damascenes rare sport, 
but which worked great harm to the roofs and walls 
of mud. Olive and fruit trees suffered great damage 
about the head-waters of the Jordan, while that stream 
in its lower course grew very angry, and harmed both 
man and beast. At one place in the deep valley near 
the Dead Sea the “swelling of the Jordan” swept away 
a Bedawin village, with all its flocks and people, and 
nearly one hundred persons were drowned. From Naza- 
reth and Bethlehem and Jerusalem came accounts of 
the harm done to property. 

Here in Zahleh, on the east slope of Lebanon, more 
than three feet of snow fell, almost hiding the village in 
places. Out of fifteen hundred houses there are only 
three that have tiles; all the rest have flat mud roofs. 
Even before the snow had ceased falling, hundreds of 
people were on the roofs battling with the huge drifts. 
When the sun came out, it was a beautiful sight. Shouts 
came from every quarter, songs and laughter floated 
over the village, and all worked as though it were splen- 
did sport. If left upon the roofs, the weight would have 
wrecked many a house; so they heaved it off, filling the 
narrow streets in many places twelve to fifteen feet deep. 
Tons of grapes remaive. unpicked, hanging upon the 





vines. All tiiese had to be dug out, and, because all 
roads over the mountain to Beirfit were closed, they were 
sold as low as five anda half pounds for three cents. 
| Partridges, hyenas, and jackals were driven down the 
mountain side into the very streets of the village. 

| But Christmas Day dawred bright and clear as only a 
| Syrian day can be. The snow lay deep and pure over 
the floor of the great plaiv, while every slope of the 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon was rounded and softened 
until not a trace of the rough and jagged rocks could 
be seen. 

The writer of this article, having occasion to visit 
Beirfit, chose Christmas Day for his ride over the moun- 
tain; and perhaps the readers of The Sunday School 
Times will be interested in retracing the journey with 
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him. Zahleh lies 3,300 feet above the sea, with the 
huge back of Lebanon between it and Beirit. The road 
crosses the mountain at an elevation of 5,060 feet, and 
passing from this mountain village to the city means 
_. passing from winter to summer; for, while snow and ice 
abound all winter in Zahleh, frost is rarely known in 
_ Beirfit. Perhaps nowhere else in the world are the sea- 
. Sons merged so completely as here. One may pick roses 
. and fruits in Beirdt on New Year's Day, while ten miles 
. away in a direct line the snow lies deep on the mountain. 
At 7.15 A. M., I was harnessed and ready for my ride 
, of thirty-three miles,—four miles along the plain of 
Coele-Syria, until I struck the Damascus road at Shtora, 
then nine miles of winding up to the top of Lebanon, 
¢ and then twenty miles down the mountain to the level 
of the sea. The Damascus road had been closed for 
. nearly a week; but hundreds of men were kept digging 
jand shoveling night and day, so that the diligence was 
gain running, and I had the novel experience of riding 
» for miles between perpendicular walls of snow twelve 
. to fifteen feet high. Water was running everywhere. 
_ Ravines always dry in summer were torrents of noisy 
-water. Small avalanches formed on the steep slopes, 
_and came rolling down with rocks and stones, making 
, geveral places dangerous to passers-by. 
'». Soon after I left the plain I saw men plowing and the 
sower sowing his grain. The earth had appeared in 
- patches, and they were sowing wheat almost on the edge 
ofthe snow. A little farther on I saw goatherds driving 
_ hundreds of goats up the mountain. The heat of the 
, Syrian sun even in midwinter is very great, so that the 
green tender grass springs up almost before the snow has 
melted, and flocks feeding at such times have an abun- 
-dance of food and water. In the streams fed by the 
melting snow, beds of water-cresses were growing fresh 
. and crisp. 
. The travelers on the road itself would be a strange 
sight to an Occidental. Notwithstanding the yearly 
Fepetition of the building of a railroad from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem, there is not a single yard of railroad in the 
Holy Land. Roads supposed to be passable for wheeled 
vehicles are increasing, but even over these three-fourths 
of all the traffic is on the backs of donkeys, mules, and 
camels. I passed hundreds of these during the day, 
bearing almost everything that is used or produced in 
“the country. Long lines of camels, led by diminutive 
<donkeys, bearing grain from the ancient Bashan to 
}Beirdt, semen and pistachio nuts from Aleppo, grapes 
‘from the vineyards round Zahleh and Shtora; while 
coming from Beirit they were laden with boxes and 
barrels and parcels marked in all languages, stoves and 
jivon and glassware, hundreds of boxes of Pratt’s oil, 
+and that from the new oil region around the Caspian Sea. 

A very sad sight was that of between three and 
four hundred discharged Turkish soldiers making their 
way as best they could from Damascus over the moun- 
tains to Beirdt. They came in straggling bands of 
from three to twenty, their clothing masses of rags. 
Many were shoeless, having come barefoot through the 
‘snow; many were lame; few seemed able to walk erect, 
and all seemed tired and hungry. 

I saw one accident. A boy and his aged mother were 
riding one horse, with only a pack-saddle and a halter. 
The horse took fright, throwing and dragging both the 
riders, The mother, though an old woman, escaped with 
afew bruises, but the hoy received a severe fracture and 

‘dislocation of one elbow. I did what I could to make 
“him comfortable, and then gave him a card to the doctor 
of the Irish Mission in Damascus. 
luncheon, a soldier came to me and showed me a fiery- 
looking boil on his neck. I gave him some relief by 
Slancing it with .my pocket-knife, and then went on 
my way. 
‘On the top of the mountain, hundreds of men were at 
work filling the snow-houses,—not the kind that school- 
“boys build, but huge stone windowless affairs, with flat 
mud roofs. One set of men were filling baskets, another 
‘Hine were carrying to the roof and emptying through a 
large opening into the great cavern below. Another set 
of men were carrying water in jars from a fountain, and 
pouring it upon the soft white mass, while a few pounded 
*#t with heavy rammers until it became quite solid. A 
“dozen of these houses are filled every winter; and when 
the hot summer days roll round, the snow is carried in 
wagons and on mule-back down to the cities, and sold 
‘to the thirsty people. They prize cooling drinks, and 
the loud voices of those who make and sell sherbets are 
“heard in the streets by night and by day. Sidon and 
Damascus are supplied by the great natural snow-banks 
on Hermon. Once at the city gate in Sidon I heard a 
man clinking his little brass saucers, and calling out, 


“Tear-drops from Lebanon!” so precious did he esteem 
his sherbet. 

Just over the highest ridge of the mountain the road 
begins to descend gently, and for twenty miles winds 
back and forth, like the roads in Switzerland, until it 
has dropped over five thousand feet, and ends very close 
to the sea.. The views now widen. The plain lies spread 
out below as a huge map. The green olive-orchards of 
Shuweifat extend for miles, nestling close to the snow- 
covered slopes ; beyond them a miniature desert of red 
sand, blown up from the sea, reaching to the belt of 
green pine-trees which encircles the city. The city 
itself is built round the crescent slope of the bay, while 
beyond and encircling all is the blue, blue sea and the 
bluer Syrian sky. 

A ride of five hours carried me from the snow down 
into the plain, where the air was warm and pleasant, 
the grass and grain green, oranges and lemons ripe for 
picking, people beating olive-trees, violets carpeting por- 
tions of the gardens, while huge rhododendrons lifted 
their masses of flaming flowers in the sunlight. People 
sat with open windows or walked about with sun- 
umbrellas in the open air. 

I closed my day by dropping in at four o’clock to see 
the Christmas tree at the Hospital of the Knights of St. 
John. The good deaconesses make Christmas bright 
and happy for all the sufferers by a real German Christ- 
mas tree. It stood in the center of the new chapel, and | 
was bright with ornaments and presents and hundreds 
of lights. On one side were gathered all the patients 
who could leave their beds, and on the other the young 
people of the European community. Addresses were 
made in Arabic, in. English, and in German, and many 
a poor sufferer heard of Christ amid scenes that spoke 
clearly and sweetly of the love and kindness that Christ, 
once a little child, has brought into our world of sorrow 
and suffering. _ 

Zahleh, Mount Lebanon, Syria. 





HOW DID WE GET THE CHRISTMAS TREE? 
BY THE REV. D, CHARLES PREYER. 


The decorated Christmas tree, laden with presents, will 
soon be the very general center of attraction in the homes 
and churches of America. But why do we get this green 
fir-tree from the mountain-side, and place it in our homes, 
to dispense its joy to young and old? 

When we study the localities where this part of the 
Christmas celebration was first introduced, and is most 
prevalent, we shall notice that it is a distinctively German 
custom. One hundred years ago we might have found 
the goose and mistletoe in the Virginia colonies, in the 
Knickerbocker settlement of New Amsterdam. Santa 
Claus, goed heilig man, distributed his mysterious pack- 
ages. In Pennsylvania the Christmas tree was then 
already held in veneration, and, with the spread of the 
German element, has now become wellnigh universal. 
We must then look to das Vaterland for the origin of this 
peculiar custom, 

The old Teutonic and Saxon races in Central and 
Northern Europe, before the introduction and spread of 
Christianity, had a great veneration for trees, They 
would never willingly damage them. Under large trees, 
especially old oaks, the great councils were held and 
judgment given; and the graves of this peone were 
found in groves,—they always being buried under the 
roots of a tree. This all was a result of the superstition 





While eating my | 


} 
| babies, and rocked: their cradles when the nurses fell 


that their gods lived in those trees. In the linden-tree 
Berchta dwelt, a benign spirit who took charge of the 


asleep; in the-.oak, Donar, the thunder-god; in the 
willows, all sorts of spirits; in the elder-trees; the dwarfs. 
Whenever the festivals of these gods were celebrated, 
their trees were decorated with lights, wreaths, and 
questen (tassels), and offerings were hung in the branches, 
which, however, were plundered again when the festival 
was over, the gods being supposed only to appropriate 
the best. . 

One of the principal festivals was the Joel-feast (pro- 
nounced Yule). ‘‘ Joel” means “ wheel,” and represents 
the sun, which at the end of the year is standing lowest, 
and then again commences to rise. It was in honor of 
the god of light, Wuotan, and lasted twelve nights, 
from December 25 to January 6. - Every work was 
suspended. ‘The gods were said to walk on earth, and 
every man had to be at peace with his neighbor if 
he would not receive an unpleasant visit from some dark 
deities. Yule-logs (yet in England) were burned on the 
hearth, and burning wheels were sent rolling from the 
mountain-sides; and in front of the doors fir-trees were 





9 
offerings,—these trees being chosen because the only ong 
green in winter time, signifying that nature is not op. _ 
tirely dead. ‘ 

When the Christian Church, a, few centuries after 
Christ’s death, began to introduce its religion alnongst 
the barbarians of Northern Europe, we find the priesty 
making the new religion acceptable to the people by 
amalgamating old heathen customs with the Christiag 
festivals. The time of Joel-feast falling together with 
the time of the Nativity, as accepted by the Church, cys. 
toms of the former were adapted to the latter celebration, 
At the Reformation, the Reformed Church of France 
and Holland, in its aversion to all symbols, discarded 
these accessories; and the Christmas tree at the present 
day is entirely unknown in those countries, except by 
impertation. The Lutheran Church of Germany, how. 
ever, which by its doctrines looked still upon the efficacy 
of representations, retained the Christmas tree. 

Few realize that the Christmas tree is older than 
Christmas, 

Brandt, Pa. 





AT CHRISTMAS TIME. 
BY MIRIAM K. DAVIS. 


Skilled in the wisdom that the stars afford, 
The Magi came; their learning with them played, 
And faltering as it failed them, and dismayed, 
They sought the help in Judah’s Scriptures stored. 
But with no doubtful meaning came the Word 
Unto the shepherds, listening sore afraid : 
“Go, seek the babe in Bethlehem’s manger laid, 
And ye shall find the Saviour, Christ the Lord.” 
Thou who didst make all human lore as naught, 
And from the mouth of babes perfected praise, 
Humble our hearts until, like children taught, 
Thy Word shall be our guide in all our ways,— 
And this indeed shall be the blessed morn, 
When Christ the Lord in us anew is born. 


Cincinnati, O. 





WHAT FOR? 
BY ELIZABETH GLOVER. 


Any bright Sunday morning one may see thousands 
of children dressed and sent forth to Sunday-school at 
some pains on the part of friends at home, Of these 
many have, besides, careful teaching from their parents. 
What is it for,—this kind of effort? 

The least earnest of the parents will reply: “ Well, 
we want our children to have all that is good. On the 
whole, we know they will be safer in this life for some 
religion, and, of course, it is well to think of possibilities 
as regardsa world tocome. Wecannot helpseeing that, 
as a general thing, the safest and most influential classes 
of society come from the church; and though we may 
ourselves have shirked its claims, yet we should like our 
children to share its privileges.” 

Of really Christian parents, nine-tenths will promptly 
reply: “We want the saving of their souls. We count 
religion the one safeguard of character.” Of the rest, 
how many are saying, “I want my child to be a Christian 
for the kingdom of heaven’s sake,—for Christ’s sake”? 

How many, having settled it with themselves that the 
child is God’s child before he is his father’s, are showing 
him his destiny of service as a noble and beautiful birth- 
“ght, instead of the unnatural self-sacrifice it mustappear 
it he id educated a Christian for self’s sake, instead of a 
Christian for Christ’s sake? 

How many are saying to their children, “ There is sin 
and ignorance and feebleness in the world, and it brings 
pain and sorrow. Christ brought the gospel to take it 
away, and to make men strong, joyful, full of peace. 
Would you not like to. be a Christian to help him? 
Every one who stands by his side, and shows how good 
and beautiful it is to be his disciple, helps somebody else 
to take the easy yoke. Let Christ order your life that 
it may help everybody who is near it.” 

Such motives are the most powerful that can be offered 
to the generous heart of childhood. It loves to share. 
What could be more attractive than the thought of 
sharing such beautiful things as righteousness, peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost? Any noble-hearted boy 
will respond to a call from the weak and oppressed. Tell 
him Christ Jesus’ side is the delivering force, the manly 
side, where every brave heart should be ranged. Any 
tender-hearted girl will feel the devotion within her 
strengthen in silence if you tell her Christianity is 
ministry—every kind of loving, helpful ministry—for 
Christ’s sake, 

“Ye are laborers together with God!” 
to furnish forth a child’s thought of life! 


What words 





plented, amd decorated with lights and garlands and 





Christian culture for self’s sake must needs be imper- 
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"fect in methods and results. It is careful for the child’s 
: pabits of church-going, reading, and prayer, but careless 
that he hugs his possessions in selfishness, and looks 
down in pride upon those less favored than himself. It 
~ sebukes his expressions of anger or idleness as likely to 
pring the disfavor of God, but puts no nobler motive for 
self-rule in his heart than fear. Practically, it is teach- 
ing him to pray, “My Father ;” “Thy kingdom come 
forme;” forgive me my sins. It puts the words “for 
Christ’s sake” in his mouth without giving him any 
clear idea of their meaning. “Jesus Christ wants fel- 
Jowship, not patronage,” said Robertson. The training 
in Christianity for self's sake is a training in the patron- | 
age of Christ. In years to come, Christians so trained 
will fail weakly when demands for high service come, | 
and will suffer morbidly in anxieties about their own | 
salvation.. They, too, are the ones to fall victims to 
doubt. There has been something unreal in their train- 
ing,—a contradiction between word and life. 

But a training in the fellowship of Christ must be real 
and permanent, because its hold is not in instruction 
only, but in the life. The child who bas been taught 
first to forgive the ragged boy round the corner who 
taunted him and threw a stone at him, and then to make 
friends with him and draw him into some share of his 
own greater privilege, is glad at heart that Christ taught 
us to do such things. He seems to know Christ a little. 
His heart goes out to him as to a real, high friend, and 
by the repetition of such experiences his heart cleaves 
to this elder brother more and more. His knowledge of 
the Saviour, such as it is, is real, true, satisfying. Pos- 
sibilities of doubt are killed in him. His own joyous 
experience is past contradiction. 

The passion of holy love for men is strong, full of 
possibilities of growth. When it is the noble habit of 
life, encouraged in childhood and conquering more and 
more from year to year in many souls, then will the day 
of the kingdom be at hand. 


New Haven, Conn. 








LIFTED UP. 
BY ELLEN M. COMSTOCK, 


A priestess now enrobed in spotless white, 

Our dear one ‘‘in God’s temple day and night,” 
Worships while heavenly hallelujahs ring, 
And shining seraphs bow before their King. 


The loving angels call heg sister now, 

Lilies of peace gleam on her breast and brow, 
And in the home of her immortal birth 

She clasps the sweet forget-me-nots of earth. 


And when our darling, that still, star-lit night, 
Entered the land of youth and love and light, 
A shining ladder from heaven’s open door 
Swung downward to be lifted nevermore. 


On its bright rounds sweet memories come and go, 
Blossoms of hope and faith beneath it grow, 

And tender thoughts to our belovéd given 

Run on this bridge of light twixt earth and heaven. 


New London, Conn. 





COMMON-SENSE SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
STUDY OF ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Procure a copy of the Gospel according to Luke, bound 
by itself. 
Draw bold ink lines at the close of the following sec- 
tions: Luke 4:18; 9:50; 19: 27; 23: 56; 24: 51. 
Prepare slips of paper to be pasted at one corner (so 
that they can be lifted) at the heads of these sections. 
Write the following on the slips, and paste them in place: 
Section 1. Before his Public Ministry. Section 2. His 
Ministry in Galilee. Section 3. His Ministry between 
Capernaum and Jerusalem. Section 4. His Ministry in 
Jerusalem. Section 5. After his Resurrection. Section 6, 

' After his Ascension. 
Group the chief facts of the first section under the 
following heads: 1. The Forerunner. 2. His Infancy 
and Childhood. 38. The Baptizer. 4. His Temptations. 
Write these words on the margin, over against the 
respective records. Bring out special days by placing 
‘numerals against verses 11, 21, 22, and 42 of chapter 2, 
‘and verses 21 and 1 of chapters 8 and 4. 
Notice that the second section is characterized by the 
works of Jesus, miracles abound, while the third section 
‘is characterized by the words of Jesus, parables abound. 
Write the words “‘ Works” and “ Words” on the second 


“ Fever.” 
thus: “ Escape—hidden power.” “ Possessed—subjection 
of demons.” ‘ Fever—the life.” 
of miracles, and learn to tell each one in an accurate and 
vivid manner. 


ables in the same manner, thus: ‘‘ Samaritan—brotherly 
love.” “ Borrowed loaves—importunity.” ‘ Full barns— 
transient treasures.” 
occasion which called each one forth. 
blue, all the other parables found in the book; and with 
black all the miracles found outside of Section 2. 


heads: “ Last Public Teachings ;” “ Last Scenes with the 





Under these words writefa suggested truth, 


Ascertain the purpose 
In the third section designate by blue pencil the par- 


Learn what a parable is, and the 
Mark also, with 


In Section 4, group the prominent facts under the 


Disciples;” ‘‘ Events Connected with his Death.” 

In Section 5, number his appearances. Compare Sec- 
tion 6 with Acts 1 : 12-14; 2: 46, 47. 

Mark with red pencil the subjects of all the discourses 
and lengthy conversations found in the book. 
Finally, look at Luke’s object in writing (Luke 1 : 4), 
and ask yourself, “Is my knowledge of these things clear 
and positive?” 
Philadelphia. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


SANTA CLAUS IN THE CABIN OF 
THE JOLLY. 


BY THE REV. E. A. RAND. 





“You coming back by Christmas, grandpa?” 
“ Don’t know, boy,—don’t know! Folks that work for 
a livin’ can’t spect to think of Christmas and all them 
things!” said Skipper Billy Anderson of the herring- 
boat the Jolly, bustling about the wharf, and attending 
to the very last duties prior to sailing. 
Stanley looked puzzled and disappointed. He bit his 
lip, and his large dark eyes were shaded still.darker with 
a cloud of regret. His fingers, clutching a slip of folded 
paper, kept working nervously. 
“ Wish—you—would—c-come to Christmas, grandpa!” 
he said, hesitatingly. 
“ Well, well, I don’t know!” and Skipper Billy, as he 
spoke, proceeded to coil a rope, roll a water-cask, lift a 
kit, and grab an oar, all at the same time. 
The boy appreciated the fact that his grandfather was 
very busy, and timidly saying, “ P’r’aps you’ll take this! 
Good-by!” he thrust the slip of paper into Skipper 
Billy’s jacket pocket. 
“ Good-by !” growled the bustling Skipper Billy, fiut- 
tering over water-cask and rope, kit and oar. 
Stanley went up the wharf slowly and sorrowfully. 
When the Jolly had cast off her last rope, lifted her 
canvas, and sped for the open sea, then Skipper Billy 
went down into the cabin of the herring-boat to take 
wuat he called “a breath.” It was a small coop where 
skipper and crew bunked at night and ate by day. It 
had a stove, and over its grate of glowing coals bent Tim 
Lawler, who was frying fish in a big frying-pan. 
“ Well,” thought the Skipper, squatting down on a 
much whittled bench, “I b’lieve everything is attended 
to, and I can takea breath. Hold! What’s this in my 
pocket?” 
He pulled out Stanley’s crumpled paper, and, opening 
it, began to read in a suppressed tone: 
“ * May—God—keep you,—grandpa,—and bring—you 
home—in time for Christmas.’ Oh! I left out one word 
afore grandpa. It is ‘d-dear.’ Oh, yes! It is ‘dear 
grandpa.’” 
“ What say, skipper? ” asked Tim Lawler. 
“ Oh,—nothin’, Tim, nothin’! That fish smells good.” 
“Wall, yes!” replied Tim, wrapped in a cloud of 
smoke that the funnel could not accommodate. 
“ You—you b’lieve in Santa Claus, Tim?” 
“Wall, it—it’s a pleasant fancy. Of course, ’tain’t 
real.” 
“Heathen, Tim, heathen! 
much Christmasin’.” 
Tim went on frying, the skipper went on thinking. 
That crushed slip of paper! Somehow it affected won- 
derfully Skipper Billy. He thought about his grand- 
child Stanley. 
“Why, I giv the—the—child that name,” he reflected. 
“ Han’sum, and I picked it out like a posy! And Stan- 
ley’s mother, my darter Jane,—she was a good gal. She 


I don’t know ’bout so 





and third slips respectively. Pick out the miracles of 
the second section, and designate them by a single word | Voice like a bobberlink! And she loved to give things 


--on the margin, thus: “Escape (4: 30),” “ Possessed.” 


yes, she loved Christmas. She did love to trim up the 
old church and make it look pearty. She—shesang too. 


“The heathen’s me! 
tion. 
grandpa !’ 
too. 
Christmas! 


loved Christmas,—why, she has been dead ten years,— 


The tears gathered in his eyes. 
“Sick, Skipper?” asked Tim, who saw his agitation, 
“ Let this smoke out!” growled the Skipper. 
“Got in yer eyes? Too bad!” 
“Humph!” grunted the Skipper, and went on thinking, 
Tim went on frying. 
“Santa Claus a heathen?” reflected the Skipper. 
Didn’t give that boy decent atten- 
I git real hard. ‘God bless dear 
I ain’t wuth blessin’, so wrapped up in this 
I don’t keep half decent. I’m gittin’ old 
Ought to be ashamed of myself! Don’t care about 
And my darter Jane too! Dear gal!” 
The tears were flowing out of their hidden wells again, 
Tim and his cloud of smoke had gone up through the 


Dear me! 


ere fishin’ ! 


open cabin-door like an angel in his aureole heavenward, 
so that the skipper of the Jolly could manifest his weak- 


ness without fear of observation. And as he continued 
his meditation, resolving to be home by Christmas, 
resolving to bring with him a good-sized bundle of gifts 
if he could pick them up in some seaport town, the 
skipper of the Jolly continued to change more and more, 
His eyes grew very kindly. His face flushed with 
generous excitement. A genial smile spread over his 
features, rimmed by his bushy gray hair and thick gray 
beard. He patted his fat knee fondly, as if he fancied 
he were caressing Stanley’s round chubby head. 
“Yes, I must give all I can,” he murmured. 
up some poor folks, too!” 

He became the picture of a most genial, fatherly, 
princely benefactor. Why, looking at him, one might 
have asked : 

“Has magic come into the cabin of the herring-boat, 


“ Hunt 


Claus?” 
Yes, Santa Claus in the cabin of the Jolly! 


on a little piece of paper. 

But, as Christmas approached, the Jolly was not in port. 
“Don’t see whar she is!” muttered every old salt, 
gazing toward the east with its cold mist above and 
colder foam below. 

Ah, that hard-beset Jolly! Caught by an adverse 
‘wind, blown far from her track, she was now trying to 
get into port. . 
It was the night before Christmas. It was snowing 
hard, The deck of the Jolly was white with flakes. The 
skipper was at the helm anxiously wondering where 
home might be. A lantern in the rigging tried to look 
cheerful, but it was a grim effort. 

Suddenly, Skipper Billy turned to Tim Lawler, who, 
cook by day, was mariner by night. He wore a big 
sou’ wester with stretching brim. It looked as if the cook 
were walking round, his frying-pan on his head. 

wh Ny 6 i 

“What, Skipper Billy ?” 

“T see a-suthin’!” 

“ Whar?” 

“A sort of light place over thar! ” 

The man under the frying-pan started forward ex- 
citedly. 

“Why, skipper, that is a-suthin’ ! 

“Tim, I will.” 

The light place grew bigger, brighter. 

The water was not so rough. 

“Why, Tim, we are gittin’ into some kind of port. 
And if that black thing to wind’ard don’t look like 
‘Marm Cheeseley’s Rock’ a-comin’ ’tween us and the 
light!” 

“She goes, Billy!” 

“Hoorah! We're gittin’ into port!” 

And in a few minutes a boy came running down a 
wharf, exclaiming : 


Steer for it!” 


“O grandpa! That you? Soglad! Yousee my fire 
I built?” 
“Yes! That fetched usin. Yes, thank God! Santa 


Claus has got home in season!” 


and he proved it; he gave so generously. 

It was a famous Christmas, 

Among those at church, sitting near a bower of fir- 
trees, looking like a Santa Claus just arrived, sat the 
round-faced, ruddy-cheeked, gray-haired skipper. His 
heart was so full of thanks to God. He cried too. 

“T hear my darter Jane singin’ agin,” he said. 

The next day he was seen playing “ring toss” with 
Stanley. 

“Why, skipper, you are only a big boy!” said Tim 
Lawler. 

That pleased Skipper Billy wonderfully. 





| away Christmas-time. Dear gal!” 





Watertown, Mass. 
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and changed its rugged-faced skipper into a Santa 


And the magic was just a boy’s simple, humble wish 


What! Santa Claus? The skipper say that? Yes, j 
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LESSON HELPS. 


a een 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1890.] 


r 1 Jan. 5.—The Foreranner Aunounced..|......... Luke 1: 5-17 





* %, January 12.—The Song of MAry.......cc.eccserecsensseernesrereenees Luke 1 : 46-55 
*~ 8, January 19.—The Song of Zacharias... seseee Laake 1 2 67-80 
-e Luke 2 : 8-20 


_  Tanvary %.—Joy Over the Child Jesus... 
6b 2.—Jesus Brought Into the Temple. 


J Lake 2 : 25-36 
“@ February 9.—Childhood and Youth of Jesus... 


.. Lake 2 : 4062 













9. February 16.—The Ministry of JOD .........s.cccceseeeeesesoeneeens Luke 3 : 7-22 
, §., February 23.—The Temptation of Jesus........ Luke 4 : 1-13 
“9; March 2.—Jesus at Nazareth...... Luke 4: 16-32 
240, March 9.—The Great Physician... ..ccccssssseeceeeeneeeseees Luke 4 : 83-44 
41. March 16.—The Dranght of Fishes Luke 6: 1-11 
A 12. ‘March 23.—Christ Forgiving 810...........cessenseesas cceseenetees Luke 5 : 17-26 


13. March 30.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Gal. 6 : 1-10; or, Mission- 
‘“. \@ty Lesson, Psa. 72 : 1-20. 


ed 


QUARTERLY PRE-VIEW. 


... Our studies in Matthew presented “Jesus the King in 
_Zion,” which is the cardinal idea of that Gospel. In Mark 
we saw “ Jesus the Mighty Worker,” the prime idea of that 
_ Gospel. Luke, however, presents the Gospel in its universal 
, application, and so the topic naturally becomes “ Jesus the 
Saviour of Men.” 

mi ‘The golden text for the quarter is selected from the song 
of the angels, recorded in Luke only, and it explicitly states 
“the bearing of Jesus’ work on the whole earth and on all men. 
» “The pre-view of the quarter in detail may be set forth thus: 


JESUS THE SAVIOUR OF MEN, 
I. Tae SAviour’s Earty Lire. 


ot 1, The Saviour’s Herald Announced. 

*" 2. The Saviour’s Coming Rejoiced Over. 
Teg 8. The Saviour’s Glories Foretold, 

vissad 4. The Saviour’s Birth Honored. 

5. The Saviour'’s Mission Recognized. 

6. The Saviour’s Devotedness Evidenced. 


II. Tue Saviour’s Active Work. 
7. Heralded by John. 
8. Tempted by Satan. 
ty 9. Rejected by Men. 
wet 10. Healing the Sick. 
riers 11. Helping the Obedient. 
12. Forgiving the Sinful. 





a 


“LESSON I, SUNDAY, JANUARY 5, 1890. 
THE FORERUNNER ANNOUNCED. ; 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Luke 1: 5-17. Memory verses : 13-16.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


5 § There was in the days.of} 5 There was in the days of 
Hér’od, the king of Ju-de’a, a Herod, king of Juda, a cer- 
‘ Gertain priest named Zach-a-ri/as, tain priest named Zacharias, 
vef the course of A-bi’a: and his of the course of Abijah: and 
wife was of the daughters of Ad’- he had a wife of the daughters 
“pon, and her name was E-lis’a-| of Aaron, and her name was 
 béth. 6 Elisabeth. And they were both 
>.%6 And they were both righteous righteous before God, walking 
before God, walking in all the in all the commandments and 
commandments and ordinances ordinances of the Lord blame- 
‘of the Lord blameless. 7 less. And they had no child, 
~ 7*‘And they had no child, be- because that Elisabeth ‘was 
‘@alise that E-lis’a-beth was barren; barren, and they both were 
and they both were now well now! well stricken in years. 
~ stricken in years. 8 Now it came to pass, while 
’ 8 And it came to pass, that, he executed the priest’s office 
“while he executed the priest’s of- before God in the order of his 
“fiee before God in the orderof his} 9 course, according; to the cus- 
~eourse, | tom of the priest’s office, his 
9 According to the custom of lot was to enter into the 
the priest's office, his lot was to} ‘temple of the Lord and burn 
burn incense when he went into | 10 incense. And the whole mul- 
Ythe temple of the Lord. titude of the people were 
- 40 And the whole multitude of; — praying without at the hour of 
_the people were praying without | 11 incense. And there appeared 
“at the time of incense. | unto him an angel of the Lord 
“41 And there appeared unto standing on the right side of 
‘him an angelofthe Lord standing} 12 the altar of incense. And 
on the right side of the altar of Zacharias was troubled when 
incense. he saw Aim, and fear fell upon 
“™'y2 And when Zach-a-ri’as saw | 13 him. But the angel said unto 
him, he was troubled, and fear! him, Fear not, Zacharias: be- 
»fell upon him. cause thy supplication is heard, 
-- 318 But the angel said unto bin, | and thy wife Elisabeth shall 
Fear not, Zich-a-ri’as: for thy | bear thee a son, and thou shalt 
“prayer is heard; and thy wile | 14 callhisnameJohn. Aad thou 
B-lis’a-béth shall bear thee a son, shalt have joy and gladness; 
andthoushaltcallhisnameJéhn.| and many shall rejoice at his 
14 And thou shalt have joy and | 15 birth. For he shall be great 
gladness; and many shall rejoice in the sight of the Lord, and 
at his birth. he shall drink no wine nor 
. 15 For he shall be great in the | ’strong drink ; and he shall be 
sight of the Lord, and shall drink| filled with the *Holy Ghost, 
smeither wine nor strong drink;| even from his mother’s womb. 
and he shall be filled with the | 16 And many of the children of 
.Holy Ghost, even from his moth-| Israel shall he turn unto the 
| 17 Lord their God. And he shall 


er’s womb. 

°16.And many of the childrenof| 5 go before his face in the spirit 
_Is’ra-el shall he turn to the Lord and power of E-lijJah, to turn 
‘their God. ' the hearts of the fathers to the 


eee 


TITLE: 





~ 


Y 


Ghost” in verse 15. 


highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.—Luke 2: 14. 


shall prepare the way before me.—Mal. 3 : 1. 
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chijdren, and the disobedient 
to walk in the wisdom of the 
just; to make ready for the 
Lorda people prepared for him. 


17 And he shall gq before him 
in the spirit and power of E-li’as, 
to turn the hearts of the fathers 
to the children, and the dis- 
obedient to the wisdom of the 
just ; to make ready a people pre- 
pared for the Lord. 

The American Revisers would substitute “ Holy Spirit” for “‘ Holy 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE ‘QUARTER: Glory to God in the 


Lesson Topic: The Saviour’s Herald Announced. 


1. The Parents of John, vs. 5-7. 
2. The Service of Zacharias, vs. 8-10. 
3. The Mission of Gabriel, vs. 11-17. 


GoLpEN TExtT: Behold, I will send my messenger, and he 


Lesson OUTLINE: | 


Datty Home READINGS: 


M.—Luke 1 :5-17. The forerunner announced. 
T.—Luke 1: 18-23. Zacharias in doubt. 
W.—Luke 1 : 57-66. The babe named. 

T.—Mal. 3: 1-6. The forerunner announced. 
F.—Matt.11:1-15. The forerunner honored. 
§.—Job 1: 1-22. Righteous before God. 
$.—Acts 10 : 1-28. Righteousness honored. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE PARENTS OF JOHN. 
1. The Occupation of Zacharias : 


A certain priest named Zacharias, of the course of Abijah (5). 


He was a priest of God Most High (Gen. 14 : 18). 

The... lot came forth, ... the eighth to Abijah (1 Chron, 24 : 7-10). 
Now these are the priests... that went up,... Abijah (Neh. 12 : 1-4). 
No man taketh the honour unto himself (Heb. 5 : 4), 


il. The Ancestry of Elisabeth: 


He had a wife of the daughters of Aaron (5). 


Is there not Aaron thy brother the Levite? (Exod. 4 ; 14.) 
Aaron took him Elisheba .. . to wife (Exod. 6 : 23). 
Aaron the saint of the Lord (Psa. 106 : 16). 

He is called of God, even as was Aaron (Heb. 5 : 4). 


ill. The Character of Both: 


They were both righteous before God (6). 
Noah was a righteous man (Gen. 6 : 9). 
Thee have I seen righteous before me (Gen. 7 : 1). 
A perfect and an upright man (Job 1 : 8). 
Joseph her husband, ... a righteous man (Matt..1 : 19). 

1. ‘*They were both righteous before God.’’ (1) Righteous as indi- 
viduals; (2) Righteous as a family; (3) Righteous before God. 

2. ‘*‘Walking in all the commandments and ordinances of the 
Lord blameless.’’ (1) Progression ; (2) Obedience ; (3) Complete- 
ness ; (4) Purity.—(1) Where they walked ; (2) How they walked. 

3. ‘‘They had no child.” (1) To cheer their home; (2) To share 
their love ; (3) To follow their example ; (4) To serve their God. 


II. THE SERVICE OF ZACHARIAS, 
|. As a Priest: 


He executed the priest’s office before God (8). 


That he may minister unto me in the priest’s office (Exod. 28 : 1). 
They shall have the priesthood by a perpetual statute (Exod. 29 : 9). 
Thou shalt anoint them... that they may minister (Exod. 40 : 15). 
Ye shall be named the priests of the Lord (Isa, 61 : 6). 


li. To Burn Incense: 


His lot was to enter into the temple... dnd burn incense (9). 
Aaron shall burn thereon incense of sweet spices (Exod. 30 : 7). 
= ye every man his censer, and put incense upon them (Num. 

:17). 
The priests .. . are consecrated to burn incense (2 Chron. 26 ; 18). 
The priests goin... accomplishing the services (Heb. 9 : 6). 


Hl. With Solemn Prayer : 
The people were praying without at the hour of incense (10). 


Let my prayer be set forth as incense before thee (Psa. 141 : 2). 

In every place incense is offered unto my name (Mal. 1 : 11). 

My house shall be called a house of ~~ (Matt. 21 : 13). 

Golden bowls full of incense, which are the prayers of the saints 

(Rev. 5 : 8). 

1. “While he executed the priest’s office before God.”” (1) Priestly 
work; (2) Saintly fidelity ; (3) Divine supervision.—(1) At what 
he served ; (2) Before whom he serv 

2. ‘*His lot was to enter into the temple ... and burn incense.” 
(1) The place of duty; (2) The place of blessing.—(1) Duty in- 


dicated ; (2) Duty done. 
3. ‘“‘The people were praying without.’ (1) The service within ; 
(2) The service without.—(1) The praying people; (2) The medi- 
ating priest ; (8) The answering God. 


III, THE MISSION OF GABRIEL, 
1. Appearing: 


There appeared unto*him an angel of the Lord (11), 


The angel. . . said unto him, I am Gabriel (Luke 1 : 19). 

Gabriel was sent from God . . . to a virgin (Luke 1 : 26). 

An angel of the Lord stood by them (Luke 2 : 9). 

There — unto him an angel,... strengthening him (Luke 
22 : 43). 


WW. Comforting : 
Fear not, Zacharias: because thy supplication is heard (13). 


The angel said unto her, Fear not, Mary (Luke 1 : 30). 
The angel said unto them, Be not afraid (Luke 2 : 10). 
He was carried away by the angels into Abraham’s bosom (Luke 
16 : 22). 
There stood by me... an angel,... saying, Fear not, Paul (Acts 
27 : 28). 


a 


ill. Revealing : 
He shall... make ready for the Lord a people (17). 


Behold, thou shalt... bring forth a son, .. . Jesus (Luke 1 : 31). 
There is born to you this day . . . a Saviour (Luke 2 : 11). 
He is not here, but is risen (Luke 24 ; 6). 
The word spoken through angels proved stedfast (Heb. 2 : 2). 
1. “There appeared unto him an angel.’’ (1) Angelic existence; 
(2) Angelic manifestation ; (3) Angelic ministries. 
2. ‘* Fear not, Zacharias.”” (1) An angelic messenger; (2) A trem- 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 
LUKF’S RECORD OF THE ANGELS. 


1. In His Gospel: 
Appearing to Zacharias (Luke 1°: 11-13, 19, 20), 
Appearing to Mary (Luke 1 : 26-38). 
Appearing to the shv pherds ‘Luke 2 : 8-15). 
Sympathizing with’man (Luke 15 : 10). 
Attending the dying (Luke 16 ; 22). 
Superior to death (Luke 20 ; 36). 
Ministering to Jesus (Luke 22 : 43). 
Attendant at his tomb (Luke 24 : 4, 2%). 


2. In the Book of Acts 
Attendant at the ascension (Acts 1 : 10, 11). 
Have shining faces (Acts 6 : 15), 
Revealed truth to Moses (Acts 7 : 35, 38). 
Directing saints (Acis 10.: 7, 8, 22; 11 : 13). 
Delivering saints (Acts 12 : 6-10). 
Their existence disputed (Acts 23 : 8, 9). 
Comforting saints (Acts 27 : 22-24). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—For four centuries God had not 
spoken to men. The Jews were scattered abroad; the Greek 
language had become the organ of civilization and inter. 
national intercourse; the Roman Empire had covered the 
civilized world. “The fulness of the time” had come. Luke 
prefaces his narrative with a brief address to “ Theophilus,” 
telling him how he was prepared for his work, and why he 
writes. The lesson itself gives the earliest incident recorded 
in the four Gospels. 

CONTEMPORARY Events.—Angustus Cesar, first Roman 
emperor, ruling; Cyrenius, the Quirinius of Tacitus, prob. 
ably governor of Syria under Roman appointment; Ezypt, a 
Roman province; Arabia Petrea, ruled by King Aretas, 
Strabo the Greek geographer, Ovid, Livy, and Seneca, were 
living at this time. General peace prevailed, and the Roman 
Empire held sway over the larger part of the known world, 
It was an age of remarkable intellectual activity. 

Puiace.—Jerusalem, in the temple. Verses 5-7, however, 
refer to the home of Zacharias and Elisabeth, the position of 
which will be discussed later. 

Time.—As in previous years, the chronology followed 
accepts the year of Rome 749 as the year of our Lord’s birth; 
that is, B.C. 5. For convenience, December 25 may be 
regarded as the time of year, but it may have been earlier, 
The events in the lesson occurred about fifteen months before 
the birth of our Lord; according to Andrews and others, 
in October, 748 (B. C. 6). The margin of our English Bibles 
attempts to give the year correctly in the earlier chapters of 
Matthew and Luke, but to the accounts of the ministry joins 
the number corresponding to the actual age of our Lord, and 
not that of the year according to the Dionysian era (A. D.). 

Prrsons.—Zacharias and Elisabeth his wife, the angel 
Gabriel, the assembled Israelites worshiping in the temple. 

IncrpENtTs.—Description of the aged priest and his wife; 
the assembly at the hour of incense; Zacharias enters the 
holy place; an angel appears to him; the fear of Zacharias; 
the message of the angel, full of comfort to the priest, as a 
man, a Jew, and a priest. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHY. 


Verse 5.—The Gospel of Luke begins with a brief introduc- 
tory or prefatory passage, verses 1-4 of the first chapter, in 
which the author states the reason for writing his history of 
Jesus’ life and work, and refers to his careful and accurate ex- 
amination of the recorded facts. He then gives thestory of the 
birth of John the Baptist and of Jesus. Like Matthew, he goes 
back to the earlier part of the history, which Mark does not 
give. But he is more full in his narrative than Matthew is, 
and instead of beginning with the genealogy of Jesus as the 
first evangelist does, and then giving the record of the birth, 
he reverses the order, and tells of the birth before he traces 
out the genealogy. With reference to the life of John the 
Baptist also, he is more full in his story than either Matthew 
or Mark. The first of our year’s lessons consists of a part of 
the record of John’s birth,—a part of the prophetic words 
respecting it.— There was: This expression is like that which 
we find in Mark 1: 4and John 1: 6, and is equivalent to 
“there appeared,” or came forward on the stage in the course 
of history.—In the days of Herod, king of Judea: This Herod, 
called the Great, was the father of the other members of the 
Herod family who are mentioned in the Gospels, and is the 
one who is spoken of in the second chapter of the Gospel of 
Matthew. Jesus was born just before the close of Herod’s 
life, which occurred in the spring of the 750th year of Rome. 
The events of the present chapter took place accordingly in 
the fourth year before the date commonly reckoned.as the 
beginning of the Christian era.1 Herod was king of Judea 
by virtue of a degree of the Roman Senate.—A certain priest, 
named Zacharias: We know nothing of this priest, except 
what Luke here states respecting him. The expression 
which the writer uses shows that he was not the high-priest, 





1 Nore.—The Christian era, which was fixed by Dionysius Exiguus 
in the sixth century, assumes that the birth of Christ was coincident 
with A.U. C. 754. According to the most commonly received ¢hro- 








> Gr. advanced in their days. 2Or, sanctuary %Gr. sikera 4QOr, Holy 
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bling mortal ; (3) A personal Lepves’ ; (4) Acomforting command. 
3. “To make ready for the Lord a ple aie for him.’’ (1) 
A competent worker ; (2) A plastic peeple ; (8) A waiting Lord, 


nology, this is four yeats later than the actual time of the birth.— 
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——————— 
—Of the course of Abijah: This, as we see by referring to 
1 Chronicles 24 : 3-19, was the eighth of the courses accord- 
jng to which the services of the priests in the temple were 
arranged. The priests were divided into twenty-four classes 
or bodies, each of which was assigned to the temple service 
fora week. The word “course” [égnyepiac, “ephémerias”], 
by its formation and derivation, means “lasting for a day,” or 
“daily.” It passes in the usage here followed to a naturally 
related signification,—the company of persons to whom duily 
service, for a limited time, is appointed.— And he had a wife of 
the daughters of Aaron, and her name was Elisabeth : The mother 
of John the Baptist, as, well as his father, was of priestly 
descent, and it is interesting to notice that the names of both 
parents have an appropriate connection with the record of the 
family history as here given, The word “ Zacharias” means 
“Whom Jehovah remembers,” and the word “ Elisabeth ” 
means “God is my oath.” 

Verses 6, 7.—After naming the parents of John, the evan- 
gelist sets forth their character. They were righteous before 
God,—the word meaning, before the eyes, in the sight of 
God; or, according to another and perhaps better reading, 
in the presence of God. This expression, which we find in 
different places in the Scriptures, indicates the reality of the 
righteous character, as it is regarded not merely by human 

‘judgment, but by the Divine mind. The words “ walking,” 
ete, are explanatory of those which immediately precede 

‘them, and, like these preceding words and many other 
expressions in this chapter, they are Hebraistic in style. 
The words “commandments and ordinances” are apparently 
equivalent to each other in meaning, or substantially so; 
the double expression being used for the purpose of fulness 
and emphasis. Some have supposed that the former of the 
two words denotes here the moral precepts of the law, and 
the latter the ceremonial ordinances, But this is less prob- 
able. The word “blameless” is used after the manner of 

the Old Testament writers, when speaking of good and 
rgiteous men.—And they had no child: This verse seems 

“nut merely to add a further statement to the foregoing, but 
also to present the idea of contrast, at least in some measure. 

‘The fact of having no children was regarded by the Jews as 
a special calamity, and as indicating Divine disfavor. These 

‘righteous persons, notwithstanding their true righteousness 
and blameless fulfilling of the commandments, were childless 

‘even to old age. 

Verses 8-10.—The story of the birth of John begins with 

the prophetic announcement®of the angel, the preceding 
‘verses being introductory, and serving to set forth the age 
and condition of the parents, and thus to show the wonderful 
character of the event.—Jn the order of his course: Zach- 
arias was now fulfilling his ministry as a priest at the 
time when, according to the arrangement of the courses, it 
fell to him to perform his duties for a week. It is a matter 
of doubt whether the words “according to the custom of 
the priest’s office” are to be connected with those which pre- 
cede, or with those which follow. Some of the best writers 
connect them with what follows; and this is perhaps the more 
correct view. The designation of the individual priests in a 
particular class, who should perform particular services, was 
determined by lot. The burning of incense was regarded as the 
most honorable service which could fall to a priest to perform, 
and it could be allotted to the same priest only once in a 
week, As the courses changed with each week, the priest 
who had this lot at a particular time could not have it again 
until after twenty-four weeks had passed. In connection 
with the offering of the incense, the prayer of the assembled 
multitude outside of the temple was offered. The altar of 
incense stood in front of the veil which separated the holy 
place from the holy of holies. Into the latter the priests did 
not enter. The high-priest alone was allowed to pass within 
the veil, and he only once a year. 

Verses 11-13.—It is generally held by the best writers 
that the appearance of the angel was a real appearance, 
and not a mere vision, The “right side” is supposed 
by many to refer to the position of Zacharias as he stood 
facing the altar. The appearance on the right side may 
have been indicative *of the Divine favor. Some hold that 
it was on the right side of the altar, as if one were look- 
ing out from the altar. The word “troubled” seems to 
be connected with the expression “fear fell upon him.” 
Zacharias was agitated by fear, which would be the natural 
result of such a sudden and wonderful manifestation. As to 
the prayer of Zacharias to which the angel refers, two views 
have been, taken,—one, that it was a prayer for ason; the 
other, that it was a prayer for the coming of the Messianic 
kingdom and the appearance of the Messiah. If the reference 
is to the particular prayer which Zacharias had just offered, 
the latter view would seem more probable. If, on the other 
hand, the burden of the desire of his heart, which had in his 
long life given itself utterance in his prayers, is referred to, 
the former view is the better one. The answer is, most 
directly, to the prayer fora son, Thou shalt have a son, and 

‘even a son who shall be the forerunner of the Messiah. The 
name “John” is suggestive, its meaning being ‘‘God is 

_gracious,” “ake 


seem to refer to the prominent position which John was to 
hold with reference to the development and coming of the 
Divine kingdom. This greatness was connected with, and 
founded upon, his personal holiness, as indicated in the fol- 
lowing sentences. John was to be a Nazarite, that is, one 
who bound himself to abstain from intoxicating drinks, etc., 
that he might give himself fully to the service of God. He 
was to be sanctified from birth, He was to turn many of his 
countrymen to the Lord by his preaching of repentance and 
the true heart-righteousness. He was to be the,messenger of 
God, as preparing the way for the Messiah and his kingdom. 
And he was to fulfil the prophecy with regard to Elijah, 
who should come, by turning “the hearts of the fathers to 
the children,” ete, The meaning of this expression is that 
the hearts of the fathers and children would be brought 
into unity in a seeking after God, and a turning to right- 
eousness, through the influence of John’s efforts and work. 
Thus he would appear and work in the spirit and power of 
Elijah. 
Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


In the little hill-town of Juttah, on one of the rounded 
grey brows of limestone which in monotonous succession 
form the landscape of the Negeb, or “South,” lived, about nine- 
teen hundred years ago, a priest called Zacharias, with his wife 
Elisabeth, who, like himself, traced her descent to Aaron 
by the public registries, which had been very carefully kept 
ever since the days of Ezra and Nehemiah (Ezra 8 : 1, etc.; 
Neh. 7: 63, ete.). Zacharias was a member of the order of Abia, 
or Abijah, one of the twenty-four subdivisions, or “courses,” of 
the priests, into which the four original priestly families, still 
surviving as distinct bodies in the time of David, had been 
subdivided a thousand years before. Each course was required 
to do duty at the temple for a week, twice a year; the rest 
of their time being spent in their own localities in offices 
which required priestly action. 

As in all large bodies, some of the priests adorned their 
profession, while others were of varying grades of less merit. 
Zacharias, now an elderly man, had been so exemplary in his 
life and character as to have gained for himself the reputa- 
tion of being “righteous before God,” and of “ walking in all 
the commandments and ordinances of the Lord ”—that is, in 
the requirements of both the moral and Levitical law— 
“blameless;” and it was equally felt that his wife, like him- 
self elderly, deserved the same praise. Both were, in fact, 
“Tsraelites indeed,” God-fearing and every way worthy peo- 
ple. But they had a private sorrow. _ The highest ambition 
of an Oriental is to have a son; both parents feeling equally 
proud when a man-child is born to them, and both fretting 
with inextinguishable regret if this honor be denied them. 
Zacharias and his wife, however, had a lonely home, and no 
hope that, at their time of life, it would ever be otherwise. 

Thus things stood when the worthy priest had to leave his 
modest dwelling at Juttah to serve his autumn duty at the 
temple in Jerusalem. 

While ministering in the “courts of the Lord,” priests 
lived in a series of chambers that ran along the sides of the 
great open space of about thirty-five acres, enclosed within 
the sanctuary bounds, now the roomy precincts of the mosk 


-of Omar, more correctly known, latterly, as the “ Dome of 


the Rock,” and still dotted with trees as when, in the days 
of the Psalmist, godly men were compared to those then 
“planted in the house of the Lord.” Originally a sloping 
hill-top, Mount Moriah had been so brought to a level by 
cutting away rock at one place and by vast substructions at 
others, that one forgets when walking over the wide “ close,” 
to use a modern cathedral word, that it is all artificial, and 
that as the result of the most amazing skill and labor. 

In his daily offices Zacharias had to pass,in his white robe 
of linen, covering short linen drawers which left part of his 
legs and his feet bare, his head covered with a linen turban, 
through the different divisions of the Holy Place,—the courts 
of proselytes, of the women, and of the men, each rising above 
the other, to the fourth space, in which stood the temple itself, 
asmall building according to our modern ideas. Built of 
great blocks of fine white stone, it stood above all around, and 
was thus visible far and near. Magnificent gates, on snow- 
white dividing walls, shut off each lower part from the space 
sacred to the priests, who alone could approach the sacred 
building or the great altar which stood smoking with per- 
petual sacrifices before it, The temple building itself was 
divided into two portions, the Holy and the Holy of Holies, 
into which last the high-priest alone could enter, and that 
only once a year, on the great day of atonement. Lofty gates 
shut in this awful chamber, whose silence and dark empti- 


| ness—for it had no window—was further secured by a huge 


curtain of many-colored Babylonian tapestry hanging outside 
its doors. 

Two vast doors, covered with plates of gold, led into the 
outer chamber. Inside stood only the golden candlestick, 
with its seven lamps, the table of shew-bread, and between 





Verses 14-17.—The words “ great in the sight of the Lord” 





them a small altar, known as the altar of incense. Outside, 


before the doors, stood two tables, for the old and new shew- 
bread, brought from within, The daily incense offering 
required two priests,—one of whom bore the incense, the other 
a fire-pan full of glowing charcoal. This having been put on 
the altar, the first priest sprinkled over it the incense,—an 
office so honorable that no one was allowed to perform it 
twice. The lot for this high privilege had fallen during his 
week on Zacharias, and our narrative opens as he stands 
amidst the clouds of incense in this supremely sacred cham- 
ber. He was all alone; for the other priest had retired 
after laying the embers on the altar. The multitude with- 
out were in prayer; and Zacharias mingled his supplications, 
within, in theirs. But now a mysterious Presence showed 
itself on the right side of the altar,—the side of good omen, 
—and announced to the trembling priest that there was no 
need for fear, The hour was approaching when the Messiah 
should appear, and his prayer and that of his wife for a son 
was heard; for Elisabeth would bear a son who would be 
honored to become the forerunner of the Christ. Like the 
consecrated Nuizarites of old, he was to drink neither wine 
nor strong drink, and he would be filled with the Holy Ghost 
from his birth. Still more, hé would turn many of the chil- 
dren of Israel to the Lord their God; for he would walk 
before God with the spirit and power of the great prophet 
Elijah, waking the love of fathers toward their children,— 
for fatherly duties had been sadly forgotten in so morally 
sunken an age,—and generally turning the ungodly to the 


ready to listen to the voice of the Christ. 

It was hard to realize so great a vision and so magnificent 
an assurance. “Could not a sign be given me for my assur- 
ance in this matter,” muttered Zacharias; “for I am an old 
man, and my wife is well stricken in years?” Announcing 
himself as Gabriel, “that stand in the presence of God,” 
but now sent on this mission to the doubter, the awful visitant 
forthwith gave him such a sign as he had not desired. He 
would be dumb from that moment till the promised child 
was born. 

Time had passed quickly, and the multitude outside, who 
were waiting for the reappearance of the priest, that his 
safety might assure them of the acceptance of their prayers, 
and that he might give them his blessing, were alarmed at 
the delay. It was easy, however, when he at last showed 
himself, to see the reason of the delay; for Zacharias, stand- 
ing speechless, showed by signs that he had seen a vision. 

Returning to Juttah, in due time Elisabeth rejoiced in a 
son than whom none greater had been born to any mother; 
and with his birth the speech of Zacharias returned. 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 


NEW ELIJAH. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


How significant is the mention of “ Herod, king of Judea” ! 
It is more than a date. So low had the nation fallen that an 
Idumean stranger sat in David's seat. The darkest hour is 
that before the dawn; and the presence of the usurper was to 
waiting souls the sign that the coming of the true King was 
not far off. 

The peaceful, pious home of the old priest is beautifully 
outlined. It was somewhere in the hill country; perhaps, as 
has been suggested, at Juttah, perhaps in some unnamed 
town of Judah. There, in quiet seclusion, the priestly pair 
had lived in cheerful godliness, their happy uniformity of 
life broken only by Zacharias’s journeys to Jerusalem, twice 
a year, for his week of office, and their content marred only 
by the absence of child-voices in their quiet house. They 
presented a lovely example of Old Testament piety in atime 
of declension. Inwardly, they were “righteous before God ;”” 
outwardly, their lives were blamelessly conformed to his 
“commandments and ordinances.” That phrase does not 
seem to mean “ceremonial and moral” precepts, but is the 
translation of two Hebrew words often used in conjunetion,— 
Mizvoth and Mishpatim,—to describe, not different parts, but 
different aspects, of the undivided law. We are not to read 
into this description any dogmatic assertion of absolute, sin- 
less perfection, but simply to take it as a picture of Old Tes- 
tament religion, such as was Paul’s (Phil. 3: 6). Earth 
shows no fairer sight than a home where husband and wife 
dwell as heirs together of the grace of life and fellow-helpers 
to thetruth. Such a home was the fit environment for the 
youth of that mighty spirit through which, after four hun+ 
dred years of silence, the Word of God again spoke. In its 
secluded purity and atmosphere of holy obedience John 
waxed strong in spirit, and learned that lofty conception of 
holiness and that abhorrence of sin which gave fire to his 
rebukes and beseechingness to his call to repentance. The 
salt of a nation is in its pious home life. 

The scene changes from the quiet hill-town and the still 
seclusion of the childless home to the thronged courts of the 
temple. Zacharias had to go twice a year, with the other 
members of his “course,” for their turn of duty. He drew 








the lot, which gave him the coveted honor of entering the 
holy place with hiscenser. So rarely did this fall to a priest, 





wisdom of the just, and thus preparing a people morally ~ 
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that probably he had never done it before. It was the cul- 


minating moment of his official life; and, naturally, a man so 
devout would be deeply moved as he passed into the sanctuary 
and stuod there before the altar, with the table of shew-bread 
ou one side and the great candlestick on the other, and offered 
up, as the representative of the whole nation, the symbolic 
incense which spoke, as it wreathed upwards, of the aspira- 
tions and prayers attending the sacrifice. As he stands, 
visible to the crowd in the outer court, and supported, in the 
solemn solitude of the sanctuary, by the sound of their many 
voices in prayer, we can easily suppose that he was exalted 
to a specially receptive openness of mind for communication 
with heaven. And, no doubt, he was one of those who waited 
for the Messiah, and fed his patient hope on the words of the 
prophets. 

We can scarcely suppose that at such a moment his prayer 

was only for the blessing of children in his home; and yet 
the angel’s words which connect the promise of a son with 
the answer to his prayer require that that desire should 
have blended with the wider longings natural at such a time. 
At all events, he sees what the people in the court do not see,— 
though they could see him,—the suddenly appearing angel, 
whose very position is an omen for good; for he stands by 
the altar, as if witnessing the acceptance of the incense of 
prayer, and at its right, which was the auspicious side. Of 
course, this appearance of the angel is a stumbling-block 
nowadays to the people who know so much that they can pro- 
nounce on wliat is possible and impossible; but, unless we are 
overmastered by prejudice, we shall not put aside a historical 
document simply because it recounts a supernatural appear- 
ance of a superhuman being. After all, the grounds for dis- 
belief in the existence of angels are little more than “I never 
saw one,’—which docs not become any stronger by being 
wrapped up in philosophical language. It was as fitting 
that many attendant angels should hover near the cradle of 
their King as that they should fall into the background after 
the communication between earth and heaven was opened 
forever through him. Agitation and fear shake even a good 
man’s soul,—and that even while in the act of worship, when 
the thick veil between us and the Unseen rends at one point. 
Why should supernatural appearances produce dread? Not 
only because they are strange, but in some measure, also, 
because of the consciousness of impurity, which the purest 
feel most. 
. The angel’s message begins, as Heaven’s messages to devout 
souls ever do, with the soothing words,—the very signature 
of Divine appearances, both in the Old and New Testaments, 
— “Fear not.” It is like a mother’s whisper to a terrified child 
and is made still more caressing and assuring by the use of the 
name “ Zacharias,” and by the assurance that his prayer is 
heard, Note how the names of the whole future family are 
in this verse»as token of the intimate and loving knowledge 
which God has of each. The name to be given to the child 
of promise is a happy omen,—“ Jehovah is gracious.” The 
parents’ hearts are to be filled with joy, and many are to 
share in it. Mercifully does Heaven veil the future; and no 
presage of the dark clouds of sorrow or of the bloody 
tomb which awaited the child darken the bright promise of 
his birth. 

Verse 15 describes in broad outline the character, and 
verses 16 and 17 the office, of John. He is to be “great in 
the sight of the Lord.” How true that prediction was, 
Christ’s eulogium witnesses, which declared that no greater 
had been born of woman. Greatness, prophesied by an angel 
and attested by Jesus, is greatness itdeed. Greatness “in 
the sight of the Lord” is measured by very different stand- 
ards from the world’s. It does not lie in the qualities that 
make the hero or the thinker, the artist or the poet, but such 
as make the prophet and the saint. There will be a wonder- 
ful reversal of judgments one day. The true ambition is to 
be great after this pattern; great in dauntless witness for God, 

in self-suppression, in yearning téward the Christ, in pointing 
to him, and in lowly contentment to fade in his light, and 
decrease that he may increase. The ascetic simplicity of his 
life is made prominent. He was a Nazarite, devoted to God 
by solemn vow, and with lips unsullied by wine or strong 
drink. Instead of their deceitful inspiration, he was filled 
with the Holy Spirit, the source of all true courage, buoy- 
ancy, and strength. These, then, are the equipments of this 
great athlete, who girded up his loins to run before the king’s 
chariot,—true greatness of soul, noble suppression of the 
animal nature, and scorn of mere soft and silken ways and 
delight, and a large bestowment of Divine influence from his 
childhood onward. If we have the second, we shall not seek 
the third in vain; and if we have these two, we shall have 
the first, whatever the world may think of us. 

The work he had to do could not be done by any man less 
richly gifted. It was a giant’stask. It is described in words 
largely colored by the closing words of the Old Testament. 
Malachi ends his prophecy, as it were, standing on tiptoe of 
expectation, and directing a pointing finger onward to a 
coming of Jehovah, to be preceded by the mission of “ Elijah 
the prophet.” In like manner the New Testament ends with 
@ gaze onward to the second coming of the Lord, and bids us 
stand in the same attitude of expectation. The angel’s 
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promise by its direct quotation of Malachi announces that | 
the hour so long waited for has struck, and thrills the old 
priest’s heart with the thought that his child is to be the 
Elijah of whom he had so often read, and for whose coming 
he and all faithful souls had so long prayed. 

Certainly never was historical parallel more singularly exact 
than in the likeness between the fiery Tishbite, who leaps into 
the history without warning, a full-armed warrior for God, and 
John. Thesame concentrated energy and sternness; the same 
work,—to arrest the decay of faith and restore nobler life; the 
same undaunted courage, so that of each might be said what was 
said of one not unlike them in his strong character, “ Here lies 
one who never feared the face of man;” the same relations 
to rulers, so that Elijah, Ahab, and Jezebel have doubles in 
John, Herod the younger, and Herodias; the same asceti- 
cism; the same solitary life,—these are the salient features of 
likeness. But John had the higher office, in that he was to 
“vo before his face.” We-can searcely infer from the use of 
“his” here that the divine nature of the Messiah is implied. 
The word does not necessarily carry more than the thought 
that in some way the Lord came when Messiah came. It 
does involve that ; and that was all that Zacharias was able 
to receive. Elijah ran before Ahab’s chariot from Carmel to 
Jezreel. John is the herald of a mightier King; and we 
know that in him dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead, and 
that he is God manifest in the flesh; nay, we may go farther, 
and say that the Jehovah of the Old Testament is the eternal 
Son, who in all ages has been the medium of Divine mani- 
festation. 

John’s function is described further in language bor- 
rowed in part from Malachi, but modified from the origi- 
nal, “To turn the hearts of the fathers to the children” 
is scarcely sufficiently explained by the interpretation 
which makes it equivalent to “restoring domestic concord,” 
which was not, in fact, any characteristic of the tendency of 
John’s missson, The other explanation, which makes it 
mean “to bring back to the existing generation the nobler 
dispositions of the golden age of the nation, and to make the 
degenerate descendants of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in- 
heritors of their faith and power with God,” is wider and 
worthier, corresponds with John’s actual work, and fits in 
with the second clause, “The disobedient to walk in the wis- 
dom of the just,” which is in inverted parallelism with the 
preceding, and gives the “disobedient” as corresponding to 
“the children,” and “the just” to “the fathers.” The whole 
describes his work as that of restoring the declining religious 
condition of the people, and so making them truly “a people 
prepared for the Lord.” This view of his office corresponds 
to the impression of his preaching given in the synoptic 
Gospels, according to which his task was rather to prepare 
the people for the Christ than to point him out; but it does 
not exclude the other side of his work, exercised on.select and 
susceptible spirits, or only transcended to others under special 
circumstances, which we mainly find in John’s Gospel, when 
he made known Jesus as Messiah. 

The angel’s prophecy tells the Divine design of John’s mis- 
sion, not the historical results of it. How far short these fell of 
that is the tragedy of Israel’s history, and the most solemn 
instance of man’s awful power to counterwork God’s merciful 
designs, and to turn blessings into curses, and his messengers of 
mercy into witnesses against those who reject them. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
PREPARATION FOR THE MESSIAS, 


Another year with Jesus. What is the due preparation 
of the world and of our hearts therefor? The world was 
at its worst, “days of Herod” (v.5). But there was a priest 
named “He who remembers Jehovah;” his wife, of the 
daughters of Aaron, was named “Consecrated to God ;” and 
both were righteous before God, and walked in all the com- 
mandments of the Lord blameless (v. 6). 

They had been praying, perhaps for forty years, as Hannah 
prayed, for a son (v.13). .They had no wealth to give the 
world, but they yearned to give it the greatest possible gift, 
a godly son. Perhaps because of circumstances too great 
for their faith, they had stopped praying for years. But the 
filled golden vials were still incensing before God. He meant 
to answer. them during all the discouraging years. The 
difficulties were not getting too great forhim. Every prayer 
of Simeon and Anna, and the multitude without, praying for 
the redemption of Israel, helped the prayer of the holy pair. 

The blessed angel came to the father in the case of John, 
to the mother in the case of Jesus. 

The son of the blameless couple shall be called “God’s 
gracious gift,” and be filled with the Holy Spirit from his 
mother’s womb. 

The influence of heredity, beyond any human estimate, is 
seen in God’s preparation of men for his greatest works. 
See Samuel, Jeremiah (Jer. 1: 5), John, and also Jesus, who 
was the son of Adam, who was the son of God. 

This child shall be great in the sight of the Lord (v. 15), 
have no lower stimulation of wine or strong drink, but the 





















































doesn’t seem to have been so much troubled by Herod’s rule 
as he was by an angel’s visit. God’s messenger was more of 
a trouble to him than the Devil’s agent. That isthe common | 
rule among men. To be sure, Zacharias probably didn’t at , 
the moment recognize the angel as God’s messenger; or he 
wasn’t quite sure of the reason of the angel’s visit. There 
again he was like the rest of us. We don’t recognize God’s 
messengers when they come to us. And we lack the restful 
trust in God which would make us welcome any messenger, 
with any message, which God would send. If we could have 
our own way, we would bar our doors and windows against 
God’s messengers, and let none of them in until we were sure 
that they were “all right,” and that they brought something 
which we wanted. There is no mistake about this. We can 
stand a good deal of the Devil’s rule with complacency ; but 
when an angel of God comes to us in‘some other shape than 
we are ready for—then we are troubled. In this we are all 
like Zacharias—more like him in this than we are in some 
other things. ° 

Thy swpplication is heard (v.13). Evidently, Zacharias 
had had more persistency than faith in his praying. Even 
when he had a special message from God, telling him that 
his prayer was answered, he was not quite ready to believe it. 
He wanted to know how he should really know that that mes- 
sage was true now that it had come to him; and he was struck 
dumb because of his Jack of faith. If all Christians who 
doubted if their prayers were answered should be made dumb, 
there would be a large demand nowadays for the sign lan. 
guage—wouldn’t there thongh? Yet ten men are ready to 
pray, where one man is ready to trust. Praying is a relief 
to most men. It seems somehow to shift the burden of re- 
sponsibility. We tell God of our troubles; and we beg him 
to help us. There! haven’t we done our part? But do we 
always believe that God has done his part, that he has heard . 
our prayers, and that those prayers are answered, before we 


higher of the Holy Ghost. Men may choose which they will ‘ 
have. Be not filled with wine, but be filled with the 8 Jiri, P 
(Eph. 5: 18). Thus prepared, John turned many to the Long 
their God (v. 16). » 
“He shall go before him.” Twenty years ago I saw the 
runner before an Eastern monarch. He flashes before me i. 
often now, erect, alert, springy, heels seldom touching th, ¥! 
ground, unwearied, dressed in white except his dark legs ang ‘a 
arms. How the sunshine loved those playing muscles! Hig p 
clear voice yet rings in my ear, “ Make way for the king!” th 
He was the first Eastern runner I had everseen. I remember i 
nothing of the king who followed. One such picture jg 
absorbing. My 
John foreran. He was holy even to appetites. He preached th 
repentance from all unholiness as a preparation for the holy tir 
Comer. He was rugged and strong in the spirit and power ‘is 
of Elijah. The strength of one meal was enough for forty th 
days. What a tremendous power descended on Judea with m 
John! The contemptible King Herod was a fox sneaking gc 
round hen-houses in comparison. The greatest of those born de 
of women had come (v. 16). in 
Denver, Colo. ar 
di 
ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. " 
In the days of Herod (v.5). Those were not very bright i 
days in the outside life of the world. Good men and women ai 
probably thought they were about as bad days as ever had al 
been known,—and they probably were. But it was in those el 
very days that the gospel story began anew. With all of p 
Herod’s power, he couldn’t hinder God’s plans. God is tu 
never hindered by hard times or dark days. We have no pa 
need to-lose heart because things seem to be going the wrong th 
way. It is just as easy for God to send an angel into Herod’s el 
kingdom as into David’s; and God will send as many angels b 
as are necessary to carry out his plans of love, and to give a 
needed help and cheer to the least and lowliest of his children. T 
Let Herod do his worst, and it will neither harm us nor tl 
retard the Lord’s cause, That is a comfort, however things te 
seem ! w 
They were both righteous before God, walking in all the com- se 
mandments (v.6). That was a great deal for those days—a it 
great deal for any day. But they probably thought it was 7 
very little. All they did was quietly to do theirduty. They F 
had little thought of fame. They had no idea that they were ‘ 
to have a high place in history. But it is just that sort of : 
people whom the Lord delights to honor. Had they been 
more anxious for renown, they would never sags had renown. 
To fill faithfully the place we are in, is all that the Lord 
asks of us now ; 1t is all that we ought to be anxious about at 
present. If God wants a man or a woman for a large sphere, 
he will be pretty sure to look for one who is doing well in a c 
small sphere, And if God never wants us to quit our present ¢ 
sphere, the best thing we can do is to do the best we can t 
where we are. To do right in our daily life is to deserve a } 
good name—whether other people know it cr not. F 
There appeared unto him an angel... . Zacharias was troubled ‘ 
(vs. 11,12). Zacharias was a real good man; but he was a 
man; and he was a good deal like other men. Zacharias 
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have any other evidence of it than his love and his word? 
Praying is a plain duty, but not more so than trusting; and 
ying without trusting is little less than a mockery. 

He shall be great in the sight of the Lord, and he shall drink 
no wine nor strong drink (v.15). Only think of it! In those 
days, and in that land—there where “everybody drinks 
wine;” and where “it will never do to drink the limestone 
water” —for a man to drink neither strong drink, nor yet the 
wild native wine, the pure juice of the grape, the fruit of 
the vine! And then to have it said that such a man as that 
—one of “those temperance fanatics”—was actually to be 
approved of God, and to be called “ great in the sight of the 
Lord!” Isn't here a call for another Bible revision? Can’t 
the critics help Qs out with some new renderings of yayin and 
tirosh and oinon and glukos? If they can’t, why, then we 
ioust accept the inevitable conclusion, that one of the things 
that is said in favor of him who was as great as the greatest 
mere man ever born of a woman is, that he was a thorough- 
going teetotaler from the day of his birth to the day of his 
death. And this suggests the question whether we can 
improve on his example so far—with the dangers of intemper- 
ance as great as they are to-day—by being even moderate 
drinkers? 

To turn the hearts of the fathers to the children (v.17). “To 
turn the hearts of the fathers to the children!” Why, what 
need could there ke of that? Were the fathers’ hearts ever 
turned away from the children? Yes, indeed they were; 
and in the church at that. The fact is, the Devil is continu- 
ally getting the hearts of the fathers turned away from the 
children; and the first thing to be done in the work of pre- 
paring any people for the Lord, 1s to get the parents’ hearts 
turned back again to the children. The Devil is always 

suggesting that the minister had better give his strength to 
the old folks, and let the children be cared for by somebody 
else; that children’s sermons and children’s services are 
beneath the dignity of the pulpit; and that the family is all- 
sufficient for the impressing and training of the children. 
This doctrine was rebuked by our Saviour when he reminded 
the scribes and Pharisees that children’s praise was sweetest 
to his Father, and when he taught his disciples that children 
were entitled to the first place, and not the lowest, in his 
service, and as both their charge and their example. There 
is quite as much need that John the Baptist’s work of turn- 
ing the hearts of the fathers to the children be done over 
again nowadays, as that his preaching of repentance unto 
good works be repeated. 
~~ Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


How little Zacharias thought, on the morning of the day 

on which our lesson falls, that it was to be the most extraor- 
dinary day of his life! Yetsoit was. It was his duty on 
that day to offer incense in the holy place; and, as he was 
performing that duty, behold, an angel appeared to him, 
standing within five feet of him, on the right side of the 
altar. This was Gabriel, who had come to announce to the 
priest the birth in his family of him who was to be the fore- 
runner of the Messiah. It was, of course, glad tidings to 
this godly man, as he, in common with every pious Jew, was 
waiting and longing for the advent of Him who was to bless 
Israel; and not them only, but the whole world. So, too, 
the angel said, for he added, “Thou shalt have joy and glad- 
ness.” It was a glad day, too, for all Israel; for the coming 
of John showed that the advent of his greater successor was 
not far off. As the angel said, “ Many shall rejoice at his 
birth.” 
. After having brought out the lesson facts, and having also 
steered clear of difficulties in the lesson, let the teacher go on 
to draw out the reasons that Zacharias had to rejoice over 
the announcement of the birth of this child. These the 
angel himself gave. They are: 

“ He shall be great in the sight of the Lord.”—That was a 
‘far greater blessing than if the angel had said, “ He shall be 
great in the sight of men;” for many have been born into 
this world, who have been great in the sight of men, of whom 
it may be truly said that the world would have been better 
off if they had never been born,—conquerors, some of them 
have been, and some of them philosophers, and some of them 
statesmen. They have wrought far more evil than good in 
the world; and if their parents had known at the time of 
their birth what kind of work they were going to do, they 
would have had cause for tears, and not for smiles. To have 
a child “ great in the sight of the Lord” is far better than to 
have one only great in man’s sight. This was one cause of 
joy to godly Zacharias. Bui Gabriel goes on to define more 
closely in what particulars this child is to be great. For 
instance : 

He “shal) drink neither wine nor strong drink.”—This 
Meant not only that he was to be what we call a total 
abstainer, but that he was to be a man temperate in all 
things. ‘That was a blessing in itself, and one that many 
parents in our times would fain enjoy in the persons of their 





other things go to such excesses that he will ruin himself, 
body and soul. From the teaching of some temperance peo- 
ple in these days, one would almost think that they had a 
new gospel, which read, “If a man be a total abstainer, he 
shall see the kingdom of God.” But we read no such word 
in the Bible, though we do read that no drunkard shall inherit 
the kingdom of God. To have a child temperate in ail 
his ways is cause for joy. But the priest had more than this 
to rejoice over, since the angel went on to say: 

“He shall be filled with the Holy Ghost.”—That was bet- 
ter even than what had already been said. For was not that 
the peculiar blessing that the ancient prophets had enjoyed ? 
And if the child was to be in this way marked by God’s 
favor, was it not to be expected that he would be a most use- 
ful man to his people? Every true believer would rather 
have his child one that was blessed in this way, than to have 
a child that was renowned through all the world, and yet 
was without any such Divine blessing. And to a man like 
Zacharias this was the best thing about that child that he 
had yet heard. But there was more yet to come. 

“Many ...shall he turn to the Lord.’—This was to be 
the result of his being filled with the Holy Spirit. If Zach- 
arias was the man that we’ take him to be, he had often 
mourned that there was so little real godliness among the 
people; and when the tidings came to him that his promised 
son was to be a great revivalist, it must have filled him with 
an exuberant feeling of pleasure. If he at all realized the 
meaning of the angel’s words as the message rolled on, I won- 
der how he could contain his feelings, And finally he was to 

“Make ready a people prepared for the Lord.” —His was, 
then, to be a patriotic work for Israel; and that was a thing 
that came very near to the heart of every Jew. Surely the 
cup of Zacharias must have been about full as he realized 
the fulness of that angelic message. 

Let the teacher go on to the close of that interview of the 
angel and the priest, so that the scholars may have the whole 
story in their mind. Then he will be ready to turn back, 
and for a few moments to talk about this wonderful child, and 
God’s estimate of him,—“ Great in the sight of the Lord.” 
And yet this child was to occupy no throne, like Herod; and 
to propound no philosophy, like Socrates; and found no 
church, like Paul; and to write no book, like John! What 
was he todo? He was to preach for a little while, and then 
he was to be arrested and thrown into prison, and after a 
while he was to be ignominiously beheaded. No very bright 
outlook, surely, if the father could have foreseen this all at 
that time. Yet he wag to be “great in the sight of the 
Lord.” Does not this teach us that our greatness in God’s 
sight does not in any way depend on our outward circum- 
stances? I may be poor and ignorant and unknown, and an 
invalid, and short-lived, so that men know next to nothing 
about me, and yet I may be “great in the sight of God.” See 
what an opportunity for greatness this opens up to every 
Sunday-school scholar, if only he will lay hold of those true 
sources of greatness that the Word of God opens up to all of 
God’s creatures. Many are to-day thinking that they have 
hard luck because they have no chance to win renown in this 
world. Do such persons ever think that eternal renown is as 
free to them as to any of earth’s most favored ones? Do you 
want to be great? Yes. In whose sight do you want to be 
great? In thesight of men. That may not be possible to 
you; but if, in the sight of Almighty God, you wish for true 
greatness, that is open to every member of this class, Who 
wants that? 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


In what part of the Bible are we to study all the coming 
year? In what part were our lessons about Samuel and 
David and Solomon? The Old Testament is full of pictures 
and promises of Jesus who was to come. It was made known 
to David that Christ should come from his family, but it had 
been long before promised to Abraham that in him should all 
the families of the earth be blessed. Have you a share in 
that promise of blessing? The New Testament tells of Jesus’ 
life and works and death, much of it written by men who 
knew him well, and were with him every day. What is the 
name of the book our lesson is in to-day? Every child in 
the primary class should own a copy of the Gospel of Luke. 
It is not useless repetition to say that you cannot begin too 
early to induce a child to value a Bible of hisown. While 
he is being taught in one of the Gospels, give him a little 
book with that one Gospel in it. You will encourage home- 
readings and home-help, besides fostering an attachment for 
the Bible. ! 

Tell something of Luke, “the beloved physician,” who 
wrote of all that Jesus began to do and to teach, and also 
wrote of the one who came before him. Our golden text is 
from the last book of the Old Testament. What are its 
words? What is a messenger? What is the name of 
our lesson? What is a forerunner? In olden times, 
when a prince or a king was coming, a messenger was sent 





children; for 2 man may be a total abstainer, and yet in 








pet, and cry, “Prepare the way!” If the roads were bad, 

they were made better,—the rough places made smvoth, the 

crooked places made straight. Then the herald would cry, 

“The king is coming!” and everybody would make ready 

to see him. Do you remember a king’s son who had fifty 

men to run before him as he rode in his chariot? What does 

our golden text say this messenger should do? This then 

was the forerunner, the one to come before Jesus Christ. The 

last verse of the lesson tells us “he shall go before him... 

to make ready a people prepared for the Lord.” 

The Forerunner.—Who was he? A wicked man named 

Herod was king of Judea. Show Judea on a good map, or 

make one, little by little, beginning with an outline of Judea, 

and adding each place as it occurs in the course of teaching. 

Among the priests who served in the temple in Jerusalem, 

was an old man who was to be the father of the forerunner of 
Jesus Christ. He was an old man named Zacharias. His 

wife also belonged to a family who had been priests since the 

time of Moses, when Aaron was high-priest; for it was from 

Aaron’s family she came. There is no more pleasing Bible 
picture of a pious husband and wife than the few words which 
tell of Zacharias and Elisabeth. They had lived many years 
together, loving God and loving each other, both doing their 
duty each day with perfect heart toward God. There are 
few people of whom it is written as of them: “They were 
both righteous before God.” In his sight they lived; he 
knew all their thoughts and words, Year by year they grew 
wiser and better, served more truly. How do we know? 
We read of their “ walking in all the commandments... of 
the Lord blameless.” They kept on obeying, step by step, in 
the right way, so that it is written forever about that humble 
old priest and his wife, they were righteous and blameless, 
Do you wish there might be two such words written against 
your name in God’s book of remembrance? 

An Angel.—One day Zacharias was serving fn his turn as 
priest in the temple. Outside, the people stood praying; for 
they knew it was the hour for incense to be offered, and for 
them to pray to the Lord of the temple. Zacharias stood in. 
the holy place by the golden altar, while clouds of fragrant 
smoke rose and filled the place. Suddenly he saw standing 
close by him, on the right side of the altar, an angel. He 
was troubled and afraid, but quickly in that silent holy place 
the angel voice called his own name. “ Fear not,” he said, 
“for thy prayer is heard.” The Lord sent an angel to show 
Zacharias that he knew all the secret desires of this pious 
pair. No little child had ever called Elisabeth “mother.” 
Their quiet home was lonely without the footsteps and prattle 
of childhood. 

The Angel's Promise.—“ Thou shalt have a son,” he said. 
Even his name was chosen,—“Thou shalt call his name 
John.” There was no need for fear when the angel told so 
many things about the promised child. Joy and gladness 
should come with him to the serious-minded priest and his 
wife,—nat to them alone, for the angel said, ‘ Many shall 
rejoice at his birth.’ He was not to be a lowly, unknown 
child, but to be “great in the sight of the Lord.” He was 
to be a holy child, filled with the Holy Ghost from his birth. 
Was ever a mother so happy as Elisabeth could expect to be? 
Never to have a heart-ache because he did wrong, never a 
fear lest his feet might wander into wicked ways or his hands 
do sinful work? Neveran anxious thought lest he be intem- 
perate or a drunkard, for he was never to drink “wine nor 
strong drink”? Do you wonder that his parents would have 
joy and gladness? Will God now give his Holy Spirit to a 
little child who asks it? 

What the Messenger Should Do.—Turn many to God. What 
grander work than to turn even one from sin to God! But 
the messenger was to come in the spirit and power of Elias, 
—Elijah, the old prophet, who taught other prophets, who 
raised the dead, and was taken up to heaven in what 
looked like a chariot of fire. Like him, John was to be 
a prophet to tell of the coming of the beloved Son of God, 
to make the disobedient to turn from sin, to make foolish ones 
wise, to make ready for the Lord Jesus Christ, so soon to fol- 
low him. 

Zacharias.—Could he believe all that the angel said? Even 
the blameless priest asked, “ Whereby shall I know this?” 
The angel said, “I am Gabriel,” I stand in the presence of 
God, “and am sent to... shew thee these glad tidings.” The 
people outside waited and wondered that the priest tarried 
solongin the temple. Atlast he came; his face wasstrangely 
bright and full of wonder. He beckoned to them, and they 
wondered that he did not speak ; but they said one to another 
that he had seen a vision. They did not know that, because 
he did not at first believe the angel’s words, he was to be 
dumb until those words were fulfilled. 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.3S., 
CaNOn OF DURHAM. 


Tae Nazarire Yow in Antiquity.—“ He shall drink 
neither wine nor strong drink.” The idea underlying the 
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tion, but can be traced in the East down from the earliest 


Egyptian records to the present day. In Heliopolis, in the 


‘ temple of the Sun, the priests were required to abstain from 


the use of wine, which in other temples was totally forbidden 
as libations, but was poured on the altars of the gods, as the 
blood of those enemies who had formerly fought against them. 
While the use of wine was permitted to the priests when not 
serving in their courses, yet it was strictly prohibited during 
their more solemn purifications, and when in attendance at 
tlie temple. We muy see from the directions given in Num- 
bers that the idea of both men and women devoting them- 
selves by the vow of a Nazarite—that is, one separate—to the 
service of God was already familiar to the Israelites, and was 
most probably derived from Egypt. It was more especially 
required in the case of those who, either from their birth 
devoted by the vows of their parents, or, in after life, from 
religious motives, by their own choice, were consecrated to 


| holy things, and believed to be endued with a special portion 


of the influences of the Spirit of God. 

A Reason For ABsTINENCE.—The reason of the restriction 
is obvious,—that there might be no suspicion that those who 
were emotionally exercised by the Spirit were under the 
influence of any physical excitement, such as might be pro- 
duced by the use of stimulating drinks. When the prophet 
was one to whom the use of either stimulating food or ex- 
citing beverages was unknown, there could be no suggestion, 
such as was made against the apostles on the day of Pente- 
cost, that other than a spiritual and divine afflatus was the 
cause of their utterances. This restriction has nothing to do 
with the prohibition of wine in the Koran to the followers of 
the prophet Mohammed. That prohibition was delivered 
primarily to the wild inhabitants of the Arabian deserts, who 
were in their native haunts necessarily cut off from any 
indulgence in the juice of the grape, and who, as their leaders 


‘perceived, would, if its use were once permitted, be wholly 


incapable of restraining themselves from excess in the use of 


the unwonted beverage when they came in contact with the 


sedentary peoples against whom he would lead them, just as 
we see to-day in the case of the red Indian or the native 
But the idea and the degenerate representative of 
the ancient Nazarite is yet to be seen to this day in the holy 
dervish of the Moslem. I should rather call him the cari- 
He professes to be an imitator of 
Elijah, and we must remember that it was as the representa- 
tive of Elijah that the Baptist was a Nazarite devoted from 
his birth. 

THe Mopern Imirator oF THE NAzARITE.—The dervish, 
like all Mohammedans, abstains from wine and strong drink; 
but he also is forbidden to cut his hair or his beard, and his 
dress is of the rudest and the coarsest, like the camel’s-hair 


_cloak of Elijah. He has no settled home, and depends for his 


food on the alms of the faithful. He carries, instead of the 
wallet of the mendicant friars, a quaintly shaped, oblong, brass 


‘basket on his arm, to receive his donations in kind. But he 


seems to have added to his vows another—never to wash. He 
performs his ceremonial ablutions perfunctorily, as often with 
sand as with water, and, in his filth and rags, is an object as 
repulsive as a Hindoo fakir. Yet he is reverenced as having 
an aflatus of divinity, though generally most illiterate and 
unable to expound the Koran. The power which these men 
exercise is very great. They are the preachers of every 
agitation, especially against the Christians or the Jews. In 
all Mohammedan countries they are the fanatical fomenters 
of every disturbance, claiming a direct inspiration and a 
prophetic power, which places them in influence far above 
the mollahs, or regular priesthood. Thus has man distorted 
the tradition of the holy office of the forerunner. 
The College, Durham, England. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


** Oh for a closer walk with God.” 
“A charge to keep I have.” 
“Sweet hour of prayer.” 
“Holy angels in their flight.” 
“Awake, our soul; away, our fears,” 
_ “Ye angels who stand round the throne.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Even in the darkest day God is making preparation for a 
bright future. The best things to God’s people are always 
before them, never behind. The hope of what is to be ought 
to cheer and inspire those who walk by faith, when sight 
gives no ground of encouragement. These are the teachings 
of this opening lesson of the new year. 

It was a dark day to God’s people. The Jewish nation 
was under the Roman yoke. The Jewish Church was in a 
low state spiritually. Formalism prevailed in its religious 
ceremonials. For four centuries the voice of prophecy had 
been hushed in silence. Only here and there was there a 
loving, longing heart looking with confident hope for the 
speedy fulfilment of God’s promises of good to Israel. A 
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their work, as they had hoped, in the long ago, would be 
the case, 

Then it was that God’s angel came to the heavy-hearted 
priest, and said, “Fear not.” Then it was that God’s angel 
gave assurance that there were brighter days for that lonely 
home than had ever been dreamed of there, and that the 
brightness should extend beyond that home into the whole 
realm of the people of God. Then it was that there was a 
new beginning of good news to all the world,—good news 
that is fresh to us all to-day, and that shall be fresh to a 
thousand generations. 

No home of a child of God is ever forgotten or neglected 
by the loving Father of all. Whatever shadow is on it 
to-day, there is brightness for it yet to be revealed. How- 


, | ever gloomy may be the present state of the church of God, 


its best days are in the future. And even the best things 
that God now gives, in the home or in the church, to those 
who are dear to him, are but an earnest of still better things 
to come to others hereafter. There is comfort in this 
thonght,—comfort in dark days and comfort in bright days. 
It is good to have hope for ourselves, It is good to have 
hope for those who come after us. It is good to be the receiver 
of blessings. It is good to be the messenger and forerunner 
of blessings. 

The words of cheer to Zacharias are words to us, each and 
all: “Fear not;” “Thy prayer is heard;” “Thou shalt 
have joy and gladness, and many shall rejoice.” There is 
good news to us. It is for us to carry gocd news to others. 


ADDED POINTS. 


The past and the present are closely linked. Aaron and 
John the Baptist are in the same line of God’s loving pur- 
poses for the world, Every one of us has cause for gratitude 
to those who prepared the way for our best work in Christ’s 
service. Every one of us ought so to live as to give cause of 
gratitude to those who follow us, generations hence, in the 
service of Christ. ~ 

God may seem to delay his best blessings to his loved ones; 
but those blessings will come at just the best time—as God 
sees the true.need of those who are dear to him. 

A home without a child cannot be a home at its happiest. 
Those who have children in their home have reason to be 
very grateful to God for this possession. Those who have no 
children ought to feel that they are called of God to make 
other homes the happier for their childlessness, 

The best loved child of God has his regular daily duties to 
attend to; and no child of God ig more likely to receive a 
special message from God than while he is attending to his 
regular daily duties. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


BOOKS AND BOOKLETS FOR CHRISTMAS 
AND NEW YEARS. 


The recent fondness for illuminated books, calendars, 
and cards for birthdays, Christmas, New Year’s, Easter, 
and other occasions of notable time and circumstance, 
has developed a renewed interest in lithography and 
other devices for color-printing. The “chromos” of 
twenty years ago, imitating oil paintings with more or 
less closeness, have had their day; the cheap cards of 
remembrance, too, with which the holiday counters used 
to be heaped, are.in less favor than a few years since; and 
the place of both has been largely taken by picture- 
books containing one or more pieces of religious, patri- 
otic, or standard secular verse. Granting that a lot of 
fringes and colored gew-gaws do not always increase 
one’s appreciation of good literature, it yet remains true 
that good literature is circulated, by means of these 
holiday ribbons and millinery, where it would not other- 
wise go. And just as some of the best houses—Prang, 
Tuck, Ward, and others—turned the Christmas card to 
good artistic use, so publishers are now showing no little 
care in selecting, for cheap or costly holiday reproduction, 
poetry of solid worth and lasting renown. 

This year several dozen new booklets, or books, pro- 
duced by lithography in one or more colors, have been 
issued by Hildesheimer and Faulkner, London, and 
George C. Whitney, Worcester. Their poetry and prose 
are standard or new as the subjects demand; their artists 
are English, and their printers are German. Where the 
text is original, it calls for no special praise or censure; 
where it is selected, good judgment has been shown in 
the choice. Poems, long and short, by English singers 
of the past three centuries, are illustrated and set forth, 
at prices suiting all pockets, in Melodies of Autumn 
(ten cents), Sands of Silver (shaped like a boat, twenty- 
five cents), Over the Snow (twenty cents), Through 
Sunny Meads (twenty cents), Bells of Yule (thirty-five 





shadow rested over the childless home of the godly Zacharias, | cents), Little Bell, etc. (twenty-five cents), By Stormy 


He and his wife Elisabeth were nearing the close of life with- | Séas and Calm (seventy-five cents), Country Sunshine 


out the prospect of any son to bear their name and continue = (fifty cents), Songs of the Birds (forty cents), Cradle 
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Songs (fifty cents), and The Shepherd’s Daffodil, oy. 
(seventy-five cents). Of these only the last makes a), 
approach to artistic merit; the other books, while likely 
to please children, or not two fastidious adults, are, ag fy, 
as their art is concerned, hopelessly eng gg and un 
marked by signs either of genius or of talent. Tie edi. 
torial choice of poems, however, is high. Piiike original 
books of verse, by F. E. Weatherly, are Happy Chilq. 
hood (fifty cents), Needles and Pins, a Story of Twing 
($1.25), and Among the Dauisies ($2.00). The poems arg 
pleasant enough, without being, or pretending to be, jn 
any way important. The pictures in Happy Childhood, 
by St. Clair Simmons and Alice West, are the best; 
their birds and children are pretty. Some of the other 
artists, it should be added, show ability to draw cats in 
a life-like way. It is fortunate that the stuffed felines 
of the nursery picture-books are disappearing nowadays, 
Indeed, Mr. Weatherly’s Pugs and Pussies, with H. H, 
Couldery’s pictures (ten cents), is really one of the best 
of these new issues, as far as real art, in a modest way, 
is concerned. Single poems, variously illustrated, are 
Hood’s I Remember (forty cents), ‘‘ Fanny Forrester’s” 
(Mrs. Judson) The Angel of Faith (twenty cents), Dod. 
dridge’s Hark, the Glad Sound (twenty cents), Rogers's 
A Wish (forty cents), and Lyte’s Abide with Me (twenty. 
five cents). All are poor in art, but the last is ingeniously 
bad, even in view of its many rivals in the list of recent 
illustrated” hymns. Religious subjects have taxed 
these hack-work decorators of popular poetry; but, though 
no commendation can be given to the original texts or 
pictures of the distinctively biblical books entitled The 
Finding of Moses (twenty-five cents), or Daniel Among 
the Lions (twenty-five cents), some of the figures or 
scenes in The Calling of Samuel (twenty-five cents), The 
Harp of David (twenty-five cents), and Christ Stilling 
the Tempest (fifty cents), really help the child to an 
understanding of the story. As far as lions are con- 
cerned, they are as perilous in art as in life; mediocre 
draughtsmen may well let them alone. 

To one new issue of the same publishers—A Book of 
Old Ballads, chosen from standard English poets and 
illustrated by Alice Havers, high praise may be given, 
These large colored lithographic plates (13 X 10 inches) 
are for the most part sympathetic in thought, artistic in 
design, and excellent in delicately tinted printing. A 
few of the figures are rather stiff or weak, but Miss 
Havers’ Barbara Allen, Miller’s Daughter of Allan 
Water, Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington, and Sally in our 
Alley are admirable. She has met our American artist, 
Edwin A. Abbey, on his own ground, and fairly chal- 
lenged him. 

Messrs. Frederick A. Stokes and Brother, of New York, 
have this year selected The Star-Spangled Banner, My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee, and Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean, for illustration in monotint and in colors. Each 
book is 9}7} inches, and the illustrations are partly 
decorative, but chiefly of representative American land- 
scapes. The idea is a good one, and the success respect- 
able. As far as the lithographic reproductions of the 
water-colors are concerned, the result is precisely what 
one might have anticipated: the general landscapes, 
especially the Southern, are soft and pleasing, while such 
views as the Bartholdi statue, Harper’s Ferry, etc., are 
hard and staring. Some of the same pictures reappear 
attractively in a Landscape Calendar for 1890; and Miss 
Maud Humphrey has also made a pretty Calendar of the 
Nations, for the new year, each monthly page showing & 
child in representative national costume. The price of 
each of the above-named illuminated publications is 
$1.50. 

The new issues of the well-known and usually success- 
ful house of L. Prang & Co. include, among the best, @ 
five-dollar portfolio of six etchings of Cape Ann, by 
W. Goodrich Beal, whose other Massachusetts work 
with the etching rieedle has been mentioned here, in 
previous years, as being unpretentious but pleasing; and 
several books, chiefly in color, by that very industrious 
artist, Mr. Louis K. Harlow. Of these are A Summer 
Day, Mrs. Deland’s poem (thirty-five cents); Sunlight 
and Shadow, a poem by Mrs. L. H. Weeks (thirty-five 
cents); Midnight Chimes, by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr 
(thirty-five cents); Ye Booke of Goode Luck (seventy- 
five cents); Golden Sunsets ($2.00); Notes from Men- 
delssohn ($2.00); and Mayflower Memories of Old 
Plymouth ($1.50). Of these the last is the feeblest, 


though the printing is, as usual, careful, and the effect 
not over gaudy. Mr. Harlow’s Haunts of the Poets 
(Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Bryant, and Hawthorne, 
fifty cents each) are vastly inferior to Mr. W. B. Clos- 
son’s dainty etchings bearing a similar title and issued 
The later impres- 


by the same house some time since. 
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of these etchings, by the way, were 
manifestly inferior in their printing ; col- 
Jectors should see to it that they get early 
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A brightly written story of musical life 
-and hopes midway between a novelette and 
, novel, is Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie’s Esther’s 
Fortune, wherein are portrayed the whole- 
some lessons of work, self-reliance, and 
“helpfulness in a great city. Though writ- 
ten in America, the English tone is well 
maintained, with something of Western 
sprightiiness added thereto. The story 
would have gained by condensation, and 
by the omission of the weak woodcuts. 
(8X5} inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 408, 
Philadelphia: Porter and Coates. Price, 
$1.50.) 
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“BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscriplion list at any time. The advertise 

_ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
§ per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
‘an adverti. t ing a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
- of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue ar a year, ora uniform amount of space, 
weekly, fora shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
eonditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
_ will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
‘upon the regular rates. 








_ For nervous prostration, use Horsford’s 
_Acid Phosphate. Dr. W. Graeves, North- 
‘field, Minn., says: “I have used it in cases of 
nervous prostration, and also in combination 
‘with other remedies in indigestion; it has 
‘proved as satisfactory as could be expected.” 


| Deserving of Confidence.—There is no 
article which so richly deserves the entire 
confidence of the community as Brown’s. 
‘Bronchial Troches. Those suffering from 
asthmatic and bronchial diseases, coughs, and 
“Golds, should trythem. They are pniversally 
considered superior to all other articles used 
for similar purposes. The late Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher said of them: “I have never 
changed my mind respecting them from the 
first, except I think yet better of that which 
I began by thinking well of. I have also 
“commended them to friends, and they have 
. proved extremely serviceable.” 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


, ' The Limited Fast Mail.—The Union Pacific 
: - Railway, the Overland Route, has just put on a Lim- 

ited Fast Mail Train to carry the United States mail 
. between Council Bluffs and San Francisco and Port- 

land, Thix daily Fast Mail train will carry a limited 
4 number of passengers, and, in addition to the United 
States Mail Cars and a baggage car, will be composed 
of a Pullman Palace Sleeper and Pullman Dining Car 
for Portland, and a Pullman Sleeping Car for San 
Francisco, thus accommodating a limited number of 
passengers. 

The sleepers and the diner will run through from 
Chicago, via the Chicago and North-Western Rail- 
way. Only first-class tickets will be honored on this 





—_ 





train, 
This train, with its connections, makes the extraor- 
din. time of 107 hours, New York to San Francisco, 
« and 104 hours to Portland. 
AS accommodations are limited, early application 
» for same should be made to the Union Pacific Agents 
in New York, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago, or to 
E. L. Lomax, General Passenger Agent, Omaha, Neb. 


— ASCUTNEY STREET, 
THE STORY OF A SUBURBAN TOWN, 


Treating of One of Those Ambitious 
Neighborhoods Built Up on Queen 
Anne Pretensions and Imitations 
Which Also Run Through the So- 

’ cial Life of a New England Town. 
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BY MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 


Ascutney Street is a shady little thorough- 
fare, running westerly between Midland Ave- 
nue, where the horse-cars from the neighbor- 
ing city pass, to Katahdin Street, which crosses 
T -itat the top. It is in a comfortable suburb 

where a new district has been built upon a 

boom, and christened with a pretty name,— 

> Wellawood; it is pleasant and quiet, with 

: houses of moderate air and pretension occu- 
ing the not very large lots on either side. 

’ “These houses, however, have certain modern 
‘touches about them, which link them, us it 
1 ‘were generically, with the prouder mansions 
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SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE For 1890 





INCREASED SPACE 
A NEW VOLUME 
A NEW SERIAL 


A NEW DEPARTMENT 


A NOTABLE JANUARY NUMBER. 


WATER STORAGE IN THE WEST. By W. G. BATEs. 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION. By 


THE BEAUTY OF SPANISH WOMEN. By Henry T. Finck. Illustrated, 
AFRICAN STUDIES—I. TRIPOLI. 


IXPIATION. A Novelette. By O¢ 


Chief Electrician. Illustrated. 


SHORT STORIES : 


POEMS by.H. C. BUNNER, EDITH 


«THE POINT OF VIEW” Department. 


‘TAVE THANET. I]lustrated by A. B. Frost, 
ELECTRICITY IN THE HOUSEHOLD. By A. E. KENNELLY, Edison’s 


“THE TODDVILLE RAFFLE,” by E. M. Bacon, 
and “THE LOST PLANT,” by JOHN PIERSON. 


Tlilustrated. 
W. C. BROWNELL. 


By A. F, JAcassy. Ilustrated, 


M. THOMAS, GRAHAM R. TOMSON, 





shall be further advanced. 


ENSON will continue to contribute to 
M . ROB 10 the Magazine during 1890. The 
names of other important contributors will appear in more specific announcements; and 


several important projects, of which the beginning at least will fall within the next twelve 
months, are purposely reserved for description when the arrangements in progress for them 








SUBSCRIBE NOW, BECINNING WITH THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


743 Broadway, New York 





TERMS : (25c-'0 number. 
SPECIAL OFFER. A<2 


The same, bound in cloth (6 vols.), 
The numbers for 1889, and asubscrip 


The same, with buck numbers, bound 
in clo ~ - - . « 


A complete set of 
agazine 
from the first number, Jan., '87, and 
asubseription for1890, - - + + $7.50 
- 12.00 
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vate approaches from the common highway, 
and occupy the aristocratic seclusion of their 
own wide grounds. It is the way with houses 
and people, in these days; some touch of art, 
as truly as of nature, makes the whole world 
kin. These little houses in Ascutney Street 
had, some of them, their Dutch doors with 
glazed upper halves; some of them their 
projecting upper story, and hoode windows; 
all had at least some eccentricity of color or 
contrasting of clapboard work and shingles. 
So Ascutney Street took rank, as it had been 
laid out to do, with pronounced gentility, 
albeit in a small way. 

The people of Wellswood had conceived 
the idea of making the mountains sponsors 
for their avenues and byways; and the brisk 
demand for lots laid out on Ascutney Street 
vindicated their sagacity. 

Ascutney Street was “as good as Katahdin 
Street,” and Katahdin Street was “as good as 
Shasta Street,” way out on the new western 
limit. So, of course, the syllogistic deduction 
was that Ascutney Street was as good as Shasta 
Street, which is to say as good as anything on 
the planet need to be. 

The horse-car conductors and the little boys 
called it “’Scutney Street;” but some travelers 
call the great Vermont peak so, which does 
not belittle it at all, and the dwellers on the 
happy line gave it its three distinct syllables 
with religious fidelity. 

There were two or three persons on Ascut- 
ney Street who knew people on Katahdin 
Street. These accordingly ruled cn Ascut- 
ney, and led the little variations and ad- 
vances of style in cards and_ invitations, 
dishes and garnitures. In Katahdin Street, 
again, a few favored ones had friends over on 
Shasta; and ruled, in turn, their middle 
province. On Shasta, heaven knew who 
ruled, or whence; as Ascutney emulated 
Katahdin, and Katahdin Shasta, it was an 
unspoken creed, I think, at the remoter end 
of the social order, that those high and in- 
effable existences did simply “emulate the 
angel choir, and only live to love and praise.” 

And why not emulate up and up, until one 
reaches the angels? The principle is good— 
is Bible doctrine and inspiration; but possi- 
bly the grandest principle may, in practical 
and partial application, get turned inside out. 
Perhaps what they did on Ascutney Street 
was to mistake the outside for the in. Or, 
the links all there, and the line of progression 
plain, perhaps there befell an inevitable catas- 
trophe of too conscious evolution; the tadpoles 
being in a hurry, and pulling off their own 
tails before they had done with them. 

Only one or two ladies on Ascutney Street 
had two servants; only three or four more 
“kept a girl” at all. The rest did their own 
housework, with help hired in, and a reticent 
dignity, nobly superior to any circumstance in- 
te except the carefully guarded contin- 
gency of being caught at it. The devices for 
escaping this were individual and original. I 
may add transparent; if they had not been, 
there would not have been so many separate 
inventions diligently sought out. Each one 
knew perfectly well her neighbors’ ways, in 
certain things; each, nevertheless, fondly im- 
agined that Te own brighter contrivance was 
her own secret. To do them justice, the credit 
of the whole street was so much at every heart 
that they would not have found each other 
out—out loud—if they could. 

Mrs. Hilum had it all to herself, the getting 
np before sunrise and washing the insides of 
her parlor windows before the break of day. 
Mrs. Inching had a costume in which her 
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whose disguise she boldly went forth of a Sat- 
urday forenoon, and not only washed the out- 
sides of hers, but cleaned off the piazza floor 
afterward with broom and _ scrubbing-pail. 
And Miss Rebecca Rickstack, who lived all 
alone in serenest neatness and comfort in the 
little brown and primrose cottage on the cor- 
ner of Thoin Lane, and whom the good man- 
aging sense of the ambitious community 
would hardly have justified if she had kept a 
girl,—even Miss Rickstack made her one little 
dodge by choosing moonless evenings to shake 
her rugs and door-mats out on her back grass- 
plot, instead of otherwise breaking into an 
extra hour of counted service reckoned at the 
quarter cent a minute. Nobody ever saw ihe 
rugs shaken; the inference was plain; but if 
Ascutney street folks drew inferences, they 
drew them for the most part silently, and 
stopped short of references. 

Half a dozen housewives economized by 
sending out the real chorewoman to perform 
these obvious labors, while in the inner sanc- 
tity they ironed the clothes which the hireling 
had washed the day before and hung out in the 
sight of the neighborhood. To put the proper 
Ascutney Street face upon things was the one 
thing required by public opinion; the only 
unpardonable sin would have been to com- 
promise the common self-respect by departing 
openly from the prescribed lines. If there 
were not a cook and waitress in every house, 
matters had merely to go on as if there were, 
without confession or exposure, and the status 
was maintained. Ascutney Street was embar- 
rassed in two points by this tacit observance; 
oné fertile subject of conversation was limited, 
and the “answering” of bells became a 
problem. 

Always to go to one’s own door was. too 
patent; it was also very often inconvenient, 
or even impracticable. Two elegant customs 
were adopted in general avoidance of this 
dilemma. Ascutney Street folks had “ after- 
noons.” They divided a fortnight among 
them, and each lady received once in the two 
weeks. And for between times, somebody had 
found out that on Katahdin Street, where 
there was much social running across lawns 
and impromptu dropping in, a ribbon was 
tied around a door-bell in sign of absence or 
inevitable engagement. So it soon came to 
pass that here, through the busy hours of 
every day, there was a delicate fluttering, 
as of poised butterflies, of violet, crimson, 
blue, and yellow knots, in varying shades, all 
along from porch to porch; and when these 
were withdrawn the hostesses were apt to be 
seated in their front windows with their 
Afghan work, or their more delicate sewing, 
or even with some new book that was being 
so talked and printed and preached about 
that it was equivalent to not understanding 
the American language not to have read it, 
and thus prepared to meet, at the entrance, 
with cordial alacrity any visitor who might 
approach. The beauty of this system of sig- 
nals was not only its refinement, but its sin- 
cerity; they told no lies, yet they offended 
no one; they weredaintily polite. Ascutney 
Street certainly gained by its two embarrass- 
ments; it reached at least two points of a true 
high breeding; it dropped the servant topic 
out of its talk, and it took up a graceful social 
veracity. There is no endeavor at ascent, at 
whatever low incline of angle, that does not 
lift a little in the perpendicular. Ascutney 
Street had learned a primer lesson; it invaded 
no one’s business, so far as private and unseen 
domestic arrangements were concerned ; when 
it eame to obvious facts and outward con- 
formities to a severe local standard, it dis- 


cussed these with the cruelties of self-defense 
that can risk no mistake of mercy. Yet even 
these severities were a training; perhaps we 
can see how the world at large has come up 
through some such stages to the perception 
and claim of a more interior elevation; to the 
sense that at Jeast there should be no “ bad 
form” of habit or intercourse incongruots 
with the high character-tone to which “ no- 
blesse oblige.” The forces of the kingdom of 
— bend even our earthliness toward 
itself. , 

The mere adoption of that word “form” 
shows much. It is an acknowledgment that 
act and conversation are but exponents of the 
hidden and only essential reality. 

But I have a serap of story.to tell, and it 
is time I had fairly been it. 

Jane Gregory had a scrap of astory; a very 
scrap; the most inconsequent trifle. And yet 
it was a first page—hardly that, even—a bro- 
ken sentence—of something that might—with 
some other girl—in a book, for instance—have 
had a captivating middle and a lovely end. 
Jane sat and conned it over—this little “to be 
continued ””—in an innocent way, half con- 
scious that she did so, in quiet, lonely intervals 
that came to her often, over her monotonous 
work or in her even more monotonous resting 
times. Jane Gregory was a seamstress, She 
went out at adollar and a quarter aday, She 
felt she must insist on that quarter, for her 
room, with the partial or occasional board re- 
quired, cost her four and a half a week. Out 
of the rest had to come her clothes, her car- 
fares, and her coal and kerosene. 

Jane Gregory was pretty. She knew that 
beauty was asnare; she had experienced that 
it was sometimes an embarrassment; she knew 
also that beauty was as grass—that it could not 
last long, especially with a hard-worked, hur- 
ried little sewing-woman, always anxious about 
darts and arms’ eyesand drapes. Yetit wasa 
great comfort to her just to be pretty; to have 
that much of the joy and glory of a living 
thing; to possess, in her very own self, that 
much of the inheritance of the earth, of which 
else she had so very little. 

It is one of the best stories ever written by 
Mrs. Whitney, and will be found in the 
Philadelphia Ladies’ Home Journal, beginning 
with the November number. The December 
number is now ready on the news stands, ten 
cents a copy. If you send one dollar to the 
Curtis Publishing Con: pany, Philadelphia, you 
may have the November and Decenseae num- 
bers free of charge, and a whole year’s sub- 
scription, beginning January 1, 1890, for your 
dollar. 


WHITHER? O WHITHER? 
Tell Me Where. 


By James McCosn, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 


12mo, paper. 50 cents net, 


Dr. McCosh’s pamphlet is a spirited consideration 
of some of the quéstions raised by Dr. Briggs’s 
“Whither?” rather than a review of, or an answer to, 
it. His views touch upon many of the vital points in 
the present theological agitation, and are sure to 
attract wide attention. 


«#* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
__748-745 Broadway, New York. 
Send for our new illustrated catalogue of 


| Standard and Miscellaneous Books, 
T. ¥. CROWELL & CO.,12 Astor Place, N. ¥. 
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THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Nothing can more delight a bright boy 
or girl than to find at the top of the Christmas 
stocking a copy of St. NICHOLAS, with an 
assurance from the jolly old Saint himself 
(though Toe Century Co.) that a year’s sub- 
scription has been paid, and other copies are 
to follow. 

There could be no better gift. Sr. 
NicHOLas has been called the “ best magazine 
for young people,” and it is the best, since it 
contains the best work of the best writers and 
artists. Each rumber offers a well-varied and 
beautifully illustrated selection of stories, 
poems, sketches, and articles on topics of im- 
portance and interest, so presented as to be 
readily understood by young readers and of 
interest to their elders. It is issued monthly. 
A new volume began with the number for 
November, 1889, when the magazine was en- 
larged, and clearer type used in printing it. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 
which may be bought at any book-store for 25 cents, 
will give you an idea of the character of the maga- 
zine, It contains an article on “The Boyhood of 
Thackeray,” by his danghter; ‘ Little Alvilda,” a 
Norse nursery tale, by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen : the 
opening chapters of a story for girls by Miss Nora 
Perry ; ‘ Buffalo Hunting,” by Theodore Roosevelt, 
illu ted by Remington ; one of a series of articles 
on Intercollegiate Football, by Walter Camp, with 
eal of Yale, Harvard. and Princeton teams; 

‘hristmas stories, poems, etc. 


THE JANUARY ST. NICHOLAS 
will contain the first chapters of a stirring serial story 
by William O. Stoddard ; another fine article on Foot- 
ball by Walter Comp, with a ee gi paper on 
“The Drop-kick,” by W. T. Bull, Yale’s famous 
“back ;” an instructive chapter on Foreign Inter- 
course in “The Routine of the Republic;” ‘The 
Enchanted Mesa,” a legend of New Mexico in the 
Fifteenth Century ; ‘‘ Tracked by a Panther,” a trap- 
rage “ Pilot-boat ‘ Torching’ by Night;” “ The 

ittle Buttonwood Man,” and other stories. The 
comical Brownies reappear in ‘‘ The Brownies in the 
Studio.”” A number of poems, including “ The Yule- 
Log’s Song,” by Harriet Prescott Spofford, complete 
the conten 

The twelve numbers of St. NICHOLAS, when 
bound, will make two beautiful books of 550 pages 
each. Notwithstanding the enlargement, no increase 
nm made in the subscription price, which re- 
mains $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. State with 
what issue you desire subscription to begin, and re- 
member that the new volume began with the Novem- 
ber number. 

Booksellers, newsdealers, and postmasters take sub- 
scriptions, or remittance may be made directly to us 
—at our risk, if by check, draft, money order, express 
order, or in registered letter. 

THE CENTURY CO., 


33 East 17th Street, New York. 


NEW WORKS 


aUsT 


PUBLISHED, Luu 


For the Sunday-School Lessons af 1890. 


PEOPLE’S COMMENTABY ON LUKE. By 
Rev. EpwIn W. Rick, D.D. 12mo, cloth. 330 pp. 
Trade edition. Price, $1.25. 

It contains the text of the Authorized and Re- 
vised Versions in parallel columns; an introduc- 
tion to Luke’s Gospel and to the Synoptic Gospels ; 
suggestive applications ; complete index; maps, 
illustrations, etc. 


For the Sunday-School or Home Library. 


TANGLETOP. By Mary B. WATERMAN. Cloth, 
I2mo. 351 pp. $1.35, 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MAN OF THE 
SOUTH. A sketch of the life and labors of the 
Rev. John McCullagh, 12mo, cloth. Mlustrated. 
189 pp. 75 cents net, Postage extra, 8 cents. 


KORNO SIGA, THE MOUNTAIN CHIEF; 
or, Life in Assam. By Mrs. MILDRED MaRs- 
TON. Ime, cloth. 209 pp. 90 cents. 


The Books for Rewards, 


PEARLS FROM THE EAST. By the late Rev. 
RICHARD NEWTON, D.D. These popular stories of 
biblical persons and scenes are issued in 


Right Books, Square 8vo. 15 cents each. 


A new and handsomely lithographed cover makes 
them specially attractive. 


The American 
Sunday-School Union, 


1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


WORTHINCTON’S AN- 
NUAL, 1890.—Ar entirely new 


volume of original stories and poems, 
with over 350 illustrations, printed by 
our patent process in colors. 4to, 
boards. 

“We have examined this volume page by 
page, and have no hesitation in saying that 
it is the best children’s annual that has ever 


come under our notice. It is in every way 
creditable to the publisher.—N. Y. Times, 


APRIL SKIES.—By Mary A. 
LatTusury. 4to, boards. 














Twelve large, fac-simile, water-color de- 
signs. 


Shower and sunshine, smiles and tears, 
Love-light chased by sudden fears; 
Frowning, dimpling, sleeping, waking; 
Cloudy brows to sunshine breaking; 
Sweet as April’s tender skies 

Are the little children’s eyes.” 


POR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 
747 Broadway, New York. 





- PENTECOST’S 







_ The Fall of the Christians: 


An Historical Romance of J apan in the 17th Century. 
By Prof. W. C. Kitchin, Ph. D. 


: F« The Fall of the Christians ” is a history of the desperate struggle of Christianity against Paganism 
in Japan over two hundred and fifty years ago, as related in ancient manuscripts discovered by the 
author, There were then several thousands of Christians in Japan, and the attempt to exterminate them 
led to one of the most sanguinary struggles recorded in history. The heroism of the Christians, both men 
and women, and their fortitude under the most appalling dangers, as portrayed by Professor Kitchin, will 
enlist the sympathies of the civilized world. 















THE LEADING 
WRITERS. 











G. WHITTIER, 





Herbert Ward, the companion of Stanley in his explorations in Africa, is one of the few men connected tanley’ 
African explorations who has ever returned alive from the “ Dark Continent.” Mr, Ward’s dnidline cao deem ht 
numbers of the “ Ledger” are of the most intensely interesting description, and cover five years of his adventures in 
and they will be illustrated ty sketches made by Mr. Ward, and by the reproduction of photographs taken by him in Africa. 
These pustures will throw mach light upon the manners and customs of the hitherto unknown cannibal tribes of Africa. 


Life in British America, By Rev. E. R. Young. 


Being the adventures and experiences of Rev. E. R. Young, the celebrated and his wife during their residence in 
the Polar region twelve hundred miles north of St. Paul, in which Dr. Young narrates how he tamed and taught the native wild 
Indians of the Northwest; how he equipped himself for and how he made his perilous sledging and canoe trips 
when visiting all the Indian settlements within five hundred miles of his home. 


Nihilism in Russia, By Leo Hartmann, Nihilist. 

Leo Hartmann, a fugitive from Russian authorities, has been connected with the most daring feats of the Russian Nihilists. 
Mr. Hartmann shows how the intelligent people of Russia are becoming Nihilists in uence of the ee of the form 
of government. A participant in plots to kill the Czar, such as the up of the ter Palace, he is able to give true 


information as to how this and other great schemes were accomplished. situation in Russia is sufficient to increase 
love of every true American for our form of government, ~ 


Into Mischief and Out, By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
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4 This is a story of college life. It describes, in a hic manner, the troubl hich overtake studen’ 

get into mischief, and their skillful manwuvres to Tis sonsnaneeas Uf tulle contnts, — sakcten 
.¢ a 

Other Contributors for 1890 are: 

4| Mrs. Frances H m Burnett. Robert Louis Stevenson. Rev..Dr. H. M. Fiel 

4| Mrs. Margaret Anna Sheilds. M. W. Haseltine. 2 

4; Mrs. Florence Howe Hall. Josephine Pollard. Thomas Dunn English. 

‘4| Mrs. Madeleine Vinton Dahlgren. Amy Randolph. Geo F. Parsons. 

«| Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. Frank H. Converse. Col. Thomas W. Knox. 

‘ Mrs. Emma Alice Browne. C. F. Holder. Rev. Dr. John R. Paxton. 


Dr. Felix L. Oswald. . Dr. James McCosh. 


Rev. Emory J. Ha Prof. 8S. 
javetawaae = =—6— Phe 3 Gk. 


Prof. W. C. Kitchin. James P 
Robert Grant. Harold ode. 


The Character of the New York Ledger. 


/ The New York Ledger directs its efforts towards crowding out that trashy and injurieus literature which 
is poisoning the minds of American youth. The Ledger appeals to the intelligence of the people, and depends 
for its support on that taste which prevails for innocent and amusing entertainment and healthful instruction. 
The Ledger will contain the best Serial and Short Storics, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Travels, 
Wit and HMumer, and everything interesting to the Household. 

Subscription money can be sent at our risk by Post Office Money Order, Bank Check or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 

\, Send $2 for a Year’s Subscription or 5 Cents for Sample Copy and Illustrated Calendar Announcement. 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, 159 William St., New York. 
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ETHICS OF MARRIAGE. 
F Dr. H.S. Pomeroy’sbook,** Ethicsof Marriage,” 


attacks and discusses tue unlawful destruction of 


the Chicago Journal, in unison with the press in | Of Sunday-school lessons, For consecrated teachers 
| per says: “ Itisalmost likea voice from heaven.” | and yon Abbie C. Morrow, editor. Mrs. Rev. 
t Jas. L. Hill, Medford, Mass., writes: “ We prize your 





BIBLE STUDIES 


IN THE 


GOSPEL: OF LUKE. 


Sunday-School Lessons 
Eor isso. 
392 pages. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00, 
postpaid. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 William St., New York. 263 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SCHOOL NEW OR WORN 


f current editions. Send 1c. stamp 


eel 
had our catalogue and blank for mak- 
B00 KS ng list, or send list, giving copyright 
dateand condition, and wewill make 
aaame offer. New York 


WANTED  “eisarmmetx 


Clearing House, 
Many Mistakes Mended in 
Reading, itin and 








No. 65 Duane Street. 
Speaking. By MARION H. T1B- 





ENGLISH BAIS. 300 #1.00. TIRBALS 
BOOK COMPANY, NEw York. 


unborn human life,¢he American sin, Prefatory note 
by Thomas Addis Emmet, M.D., LL.D. Introduction 
by Rev. J. T. Duryea, D.D. Appendix shows the laws 
of most of the States and Territories, regarding cer- 
tainformsof crime. A book for pastors, and preachers, 
husbands and wives. 12mo, cloth, 150 pp. ice, $1.00, 
postage free. FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


HOW TO BUILD A HOUSE. 





Ifyou are thinking about building 
a house 







‘ will suit almost as well as if you 
Se a paid ¢@5for a book. Sent posp-pald 
; Ss 


3 on receipt of 25 cents. A 
J.8. OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 ROSE 8T., New York. 


THE GREAT 
7Q MANUAL. *Toun Boon. 
Standard in social and business life. 
New edition. For prices, ask any 
book agent, or write DANMS & Co., Hill Standard 
Book Co., 103 State Street, Chicago. Splendid oppor- 
tunity for lady and gentleman canvassers. 


| d Books, «tzsztee 
é6cor 00 a Rndlor pricetest. 
nday. 


ular, Use none but the Pilgrim Reeords. Cong’ 
Su: -school and Pub. Society, Boston ¢ndg Chicago. 











writings very much, and make good use of some of 
them in our We think there are more 
09d things to the square inch in The Illustrator than 
n ee lar work we know of.” 6c.a copy: 60c. _— 
L- J. MORROW, Minneapolis, Minn., or the trade. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL RECORDS 
AND CLASS BOOKS. 
Send for our new list, giving description and price 
of 40 different books of this kind. We also have 
several new things in this line. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 


PILGRIM The most successful daily text- 
book published. Excites study 
ALMANAC and interest. Also contains 
9 Golden Texts and other matier. 

_ Ne. 4, 1890. Price, 3 cents. Cone’. SUNDAY 
ScHooL & PUBLISHING SocrEty, Boston and Chicago. 


CRAFTS’ New addresses, present Sunday laws 
of all States, replies to Seventh-day 

ue CIVIL Adventists. 26cts. First of 4 vols. 
of Sabbath Referm Library. A4d- 


SABBATH » | vance price for all, 50 cts. Authors’ 
* | Publishing Co., 74 E. 90th St., N. Y. 
“* No present comparable to a Good Book, or a sub- 
rt or to a first-class magazine like WIDE 
AWAKE.” 
Send postal to D. LOTHROP CoO., Boston, for select 
list of books.and Prospectus of the Lothrop Magazines. 
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(SIXTIETH THOUSAND.) 


Laudes Domini 


for the 


Sunday School. 


Edited by 


Rev. Chas. S. Robinson, D.D., LL.D. 
NOT AN ABRIDGMENT. 


Hundreds of schools are already 
using it with satisfaction. It is full of 
bright, praiseful music of the most 
practical character. 356 hymns, 312 
tunes. Bound in full cloth, $35.00 per 
hundred. 

The Advance (Congregational ) 
calls it “ the best Sunday-school hymn 
book that has yet appeared,” and adds, 
“Qne cannot examine it through and 
through without emotions of admira- 
tion and thankfulness.” It is eminentl 
suited for use alike in the Sunday-school, 
the prayer-meeting, and the ‘Christian 
Endeavor meetings. 

For circulars, terms, etc., address 
THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th 
Street (Union Square), New York. 


O don’t you remember, 'tis almost December, 
And soon will the Holidays come! 


CANTATAS FOR CHILDREN. 


i ta oes AT THE KERCHIEP'’S (20cts.; 
02), Lewis. CAUGHT NAPPING (30cts.; 

bos. ), Lewis. JINGLE erie (30 cts. ; $3 doz.), 
Lewis. CHRISTMAS 


i eae ce 1.44 yo 
Rosabel. GOOD TIDIN 
KING 


GS ( 40 doz.); : 
Rosabel. WINTER, 90 wia§ $8, don). doz. ). 
E TM 


Emerson. MESSAG CHER 
(30 cts. ; $3 doz.), Towne. 


FOUR. CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


By Rosabel. Each, 5 cts.; $4 per hundred. 


Birthday of Our Lord. Holy Christ Child. 
Old, Sweet Story. Joyful Chimes. 


CAROLS AND SONGS. 


3Co ons by. Howard, 11 Carols; 10 Carols: 7Carols; 
(each 10 cts . HOLLY BOUGHS. gs Sts: $1. 
). 10 ‘NEW PIECES FOR XMAS (10 cts. 

ae eed IN SHEET MUSIC FORM. 


rior pieces, that, fo’ ality, 
might Well be’ be tin el Prize So Songs. Six i aol nes 
mens are: 


Signal Bells at Sea (4% cts.), Hays. ” 

Visions of Old Folks at.Home (40 cts.), Stults. 
Mammy’s Lil’ Boy (4 cts.), Edwards, 

Cotton Field Dance. For piano. (40c.) Gilder. 
Paris Exposition Grand March (50c.). Knight. 
Milttary Schottische. (30 cts.) Rollinson. 


ANY BOOK OR PIECE MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 


A SUPERIOR LINE OF 


Sunday School Music Books 


By ASA HULL. 
Happy Greetings. Price, in boards, 35 cents 











3. per dozen; 

Gem of Gems. 0 Sper undtea, ‘Spe : 

Jewels of Praise. [ cents." Miese'books 

r em- 

pk? sha FA voceal selv es a world-w ide Tepe 
Garlan Pr aise. on tor 


Superiority over all others of their class. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
SCHOOLS that never have used any of these books 
can order a full supply of our latest book, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


on trial,’’ and on the expiration of four week: may 
noaee them, if not satis: ory,and their money will 
be refunded. To secure the benefit of this offer, the 
books must be ordered from us, and the order must 
state that they are wanted “ on trial.” 


Address, ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


OSPEL TIDING 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 
By I. and W. J. BALTZELL, Authors of 
Messiah’s Star, etc. 


Special attention to arrangement and to music, 
Easily adapted to orchestra. Sample copy, 5 cents; 
aes 50 Cents; per 100, $3.00; per 100, postpaid, 

50, 


MESSIAH’S STAR, and AT THE MANGER, 


The two popular responsive services for Christmas. 
Prices, same as above. 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS, 


Nos. 1 and 2, by Rev. E. 8. Lorenz. Recitations and 
for Holidays. 15 cents each; combined, 
%cents. Address Publisher, 


W. J. SHUEY, 
Or, WARD & ORUMMOND, Dayton, Ohio. 
New York City. 


GATHERED JEWELS, No. 2. 
P Kine oF Be SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING Books. 
WW. WHITNEY OO misio O io, O. 











GOLD LETTERS, 4 Inches high, to spell Merry 
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Sunday School Announcement. 


IDE-AWAKE Sunday-school superintendents and teachers are already on 

the lookout for the best things for the new year. Such of these as are 
already acquainted with The Sunday School Times know that no effort nor expense 
is spared to secure for that paper, each year, that which will be in the highest 
degree helpful to its readers. Itis believed that the following outline of its plans 
will meet with general approval, and also that the new publications for Sunday- 
school scholars, The Scholar’s Magazine, and The Scholar’s Lesson Guide, will 
be welcomed as fresh and timely helpers in their field. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. a 16 page weekly paper for superinten- 
dents, pastors, teachers, the older scholars, and all Bible students, This paper has been 
80 widely adopted by schools of all denominations that its regular issue during the past 
yeer has exceeded 125,000 copies per week. 

The variety of reading-matter, outside of the lesson department, will, for 1890, include 
special articles, already definitely arranged for, trom many eminent Christian writers, 
among whom are: & 
+ Rt. Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, M. P., who will write one or more 
articles on “‘The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture.” Bishop Ellicott, Canon 
Farrar, Professor A. H.Sayce, and Miss Amelia B. Edwards,—of England ; 
Professor Franz Delitzsch of Germany; Professor Godet of Switzerland; 
and, from America, the Rev. Dr. R.S. Storrs of Brooklyn, President Patton of 
Princeton, Professor Fisher of Yale University, Professors Briggs and Schaff 
of Union Theological Seminary, Bishop Foss of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
President Broadus of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 

The International Sunday-school lessons will be treated in The Sunday Schoo] Times 
each week, during 1890, as follows :—President Dwight, of Yale University, will 
furnish the “Critical Notes” on the New Testament lessons, and Professor Green, 
of Princeton, those on the Old Testament. Dr. Cunningham Geikie, of England, 
will present, in his graphic way, “The Lesson Story.” The eloquent Dr. Alexander 
MeLaren, of England, will continue his practical lesson articles. Bishop Warren 
will give his vigorous “Teaching Points.” Dr. Tramball, the Editor of the paper, 
will supply “Illustrative Applications.” Dr. A. F. Schauffler will continue the 
“Teaching Hints,” as will Faith Latimer the “ Hints for the Primary Teacher;” 
while the “Oriental Lesson-Lights” will come from the pen of Canon Tristram, of 
England, the noted Palestinian traveler and writer. 


REDUCED TERMS: Onecopy, one year, $1.50; to ministers, $1.00. School 
clubs for any number of copies (more than one) mailed to individual addresses, $1.00 each 
per year. Five or more copies in a package to one address, 50 cemts each per year. 


WHO OAN NOW AFFORD IT. Atthe above rates aschool which can takea 
teachers’ periodical of any kind can afford to take The Sunday School Times. Indeed, it 
is believed that, in many schools, the question as to suitable reading matter for distribu- 
tion among the older scholars will be seitled by supplying them with The Sunday School 
Times at the package rate. This course has already been taken by a number of the most 
progressive Sunday-schools. Where such a plan is not adopted, individual teachers of 
advanced classes will be inclined to subscribe for class packages. 


THE SCHOLAR’S LESSON GUIDE. Issned quarterly, 16 pages. A brief help to 
the study of the International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly 
the aim has been to present a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar 
would undertake, rather than a complicated one which he would let alone, It is pre- 
pared by a skilled worker at lesson helps. It is cheaper even than Lesson Leaves. Five 
or more copies, one cent each per quarter; four cents each per year, Specimen copies tree. 


THE SCHOLAR’S MAGAZINE.. A 2 page monthly publication, containing 
wholesome home reading for the scholars, also the International Sunday-school lessons. 
It is believed that this magazine will at once find its way into thousands of schools. 
Surely its price will not be a barrier. The January number contains stories and articles 








and Eben E. Rexford. One copy, one year, twenty-five cents; five or more, one cent 
each per month, or twelve cents per year. Specimen copies free, 





POCKET EDITION of the International Sunday-school lessons, with both the 
Common and the Revised Version, given in full on opposite pages. A little book (244 x 4 
inches, 186 pages) containing all the lessons of the year, and 52 blank pages tor notes. It 
is printed on thin, tough paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and 
gold. Abouta quarter of an inch thick. Just the thing for those who wish to look over 
the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough for a gift to teachers or scholars at Christmas, 
Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty cents each. Bound in fine 
leather, fifty cents; five or more, forty cents each. 


JOHN D, WATTLES, PuB.LisHER, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





by F. B. Stanford, Emily Huntington Miller, Rev. Edward A. Rand, Mrs. J. B. M. Bristor, * 
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New Xmas Cantatas, 


ene Past and Present.—A new Can- 
a 4 Fanny J. CROSBY aud CARYL FLoRIo. 

Brigh origival,and not difficult Dialogues, Reci- 
tations, Solos, Duets, and Choruses. maga tm! a 





DOANE’s latest Cantata is one of the most 
tive of his Series. A pe 
very fascinatin ey Sunday-echool Christmas 


vice by the Rev. RoBERT LowRy. Ana 





4 cents each, $3 per 100. Price, 5 cents each, $4 per 100. 
full Catalogue of our other popular Cantatas, Services, and Xmas Music sent on request, 


76 East Ninth Street, BICLOW & MAIN, 


Services, and Carols. 


Santa Claus’ Prize and Who Got It.—Dr. 
ect gem. Affording a 


most beautifal and impressive lessdn. ure to tion. Price, 
give cme: 06; 90 conte. The Monarch porte i Manger.—A new Ber. 


ristmas Annual No. 20.—Contains an ample ment of Scripture selections interspersed w th 
supply of new, original, bright, cheerful, and ap- fresh and stirring hymns set to original music, 
prop carols by the best composers. appropriate to the festival. 16 pages. 


81 Randolph Street, 
CHICACO. 


attrac- 


exhibi- 


rrai 








boys and girls. The best writers and artists contribute 


NEW YORK. 
IN CASH PRIZES is offered by SANTA CLAUS, the new 
$1200 trated young folk’s weekly, for the best amateur ” hand-wo 
SAMPLE COPIES. 


THE SANTA CLAUS CO., L’t’d, 


3 Cooper Union, 113 Market Street, 
New York. 


Philadelphia. Boston. 


bright pages. $2,00 a year. Send for particulars and FREE 


3 Tremont Place, 


illus- 
rk by 
to its 











The ri 
Pp APERS pie. The May Gower for ch een. NTHEMS.— ——~of the latest anthem book. 


it edited. Cheapest samples free, piece is bright and 


HERBERT’ s ANTHEMS is the e title 


Every 


retty. Adapted to chorus 


for the choirs. 26 PP. with full organ score. Returnable 
YOUNG Congregatl 9 | Sample, 90c. Pri r doz., $9, b expeem, not prepaid, 
. BOSTON AND CHICAGO, FL ORE BRC ., Cincinnati, 








Ss Vortme CAN SEES VERY 


LIBRARY | xs: 





Christmas or er nee Wa 2 cents a lester 
» Te Tir aw enenge ad New York. 








TC. 
THE GOSPEL CHORUS prronied tor men's 
vous: JOHN 3. HOOD, 1018 arch 1 in Phlladelphia. |; 


BOOKS. 


x. Xe 


PS NIVER PUB. CO., 
” dhange wrt 


Send for our NEW hy Smeg 


EDUCATIONAL. 





; 7 + BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


articulars, address 
THE "REV. Dit. WORDEN, 
__ 144 Oo Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


SIC—-ART-ELOCUTI 
¥sic: Oulture. Locur pA, B- 
open to progressive students. All interest 
Will receive valuable information Free, 

by addressing E, TOURJEE, Boston, Mass, 





SHORTHAND REVOLUTIONIZED. 
OUR NEW METHOD. A short cut to Shorthand, 
Verbatim. Reportin Course mailed on receipt of 
$1. a my CAMPRELL COLLEGE, 

3 Chestnat Street, Philadelphia. 


: STUTTERING. 


SIT A NERVOUS DEFECT? 
For cirealar address 
nf. J.B. THORPR, ), Newton Centre, Mags, 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Rey, Charles Robinson, D.D., Scranton, Pa., writes: 
“ We all regard my son’s cure as something r remark- 
able. I nope that large numbers who suffer from 
this trying nsrraity may find complete relief.” Re 
fer to John D. Wattles, publisher of The Sunday 
School Times, 
Send for bi-pare pamphlet to E. 8S. JOHNSTON, 
Institute, cor. llth & Spring Garden Streets, 
Philadelphia Pa, 


AL 
MUSICAL 


——By A. F. GOODRICH. — 
A System designed to Cultivate 
the Art of Analyzing and Criticis- 
ing, and to Assist in the Performs 
ance and Understanding of the 
Works of the Great Composers 
of Different Epochs. 
Endorsed by such Eminent Musicians as 
Sherwood, Mills, Foote, Ta 
MacDowell, Liebling. Buck, 
Pratt, Carreno, Seeboeck, 
<icd Gottschalk, 
Myllested and others, 


THE ONLY WORK % KIND. 


852 pp. ais poy A.) aa” Price, $2.00. 
ai 














PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


And 19 East 16th Street New York Clty.” 





HYMNS,TUNES & CAROLS 


SoAiNGEEE Rate 


by express $3.60 per 
per 100. -J.H.Kurzenknabe &Sons, Harrisburg, 


‘THE GRIFFIN RUG MACHINE 


Leads All its Competitors. 
It ware oom ost. or 
arn, Is le, Durabl 

ind EASY TO OPERATE, 

Price, by mail, 

Plain, $1.00. 

Nickel Plated, $1.50 
rea rper aranteed 

or money Send 

for Circu tre 
Agents Wanted, 

G. W. GRIFFIN & 00, 
Franklin a NE 


wiv gr STORY OF THE WAR 


Tivermore 


ay. Ory ‘fe “ A.. YEARS PERSONAL EXPERI- 
ENCE AS {3 SUBSE” in Hos: 
No other book 

























tone piniatques | no ae for we Pay 
ights and Write for circulars to 
a. D. WO. THINGTON % & CO., Hartford. Conns 


==) ABSOLUTELY NO LIMIT 


to the uses of the wonderful 
Convertible Basket. 100 articles 
dk one. ee ee 
unds big, done 
re a SE youth say' ts Correct 
w ou see nD ae 
rienced or ‘ageperens pe, wane pH. Sam: 
mailed 2c, C Cassgreen to. 


53 South water # tines, Cleveland, Ohio, 


1 lard’ 
AGENTS WANTED jsttobiography,. “lipase 














of Fifty Years,” Mrs. Joh ., Logan’ 
“Home Manual,’ Senator. Blair = pandard w wor ae. 
“The Temperance Movement.” Sala: 


ission ts. Books shi anak. 
For terms, pt mr HT SMITHS ape on Pa, 


end EXP. 
IBERAL SALARY , PEN a 
Agents & tosell B16 10 95 oar len. Salary b, bat 
to S300 month can 
= withou ulars will 
JORN CW & 00. Philada, or 


A Lady or Gentleman, Girl or Boy, 
wanted in every church, to take the agency f for Pres’ , 
Sone te 8 Books of the Bible Analyze Review 

74 Send §2 for 20 copies, Pp tpaid. No Bible 
seiier should be without one. . 1. FRUEA aod 
Easton, Pa. Single copies, 22 eemts, postpaid. 


1 ALESMEN wanted for the International Cy- 
clo fa. Exclusive territory, Coresee prepa- 
ration, immediate and liberal com and 
advancement in our business as ability and ¢: experience 
warrant. Dopp, MEAD, & Co., 753 and 765 B’dway, N.Y, 


T. Fillow Sham 


DAISY 72s 2 


AGENTS WANTED. 
W. B. NUTTING, 182 Hanover St., Boston. 





























$3:/5 A DAY for any man or Indy. Write 
ot once, Franklin Pub. Ge., Richmond, Ve. 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. _ WORTH REPEATING - 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. aaa: 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage: 


DHE COPY, ONS YOAL, ......060000rerccvees seveorssosceeedos sod $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5,00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SO cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, und no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent sey 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
package to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 
sired; but no package of less than five copies can thus 

n 


* sent. 

The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for ina club of either 
character. The free copies for pee e clubs cannot 
pened be sent separately, but will be included in the 


e. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the papers may be required. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the aeg ope by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The > 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. 
therefore be made early. 

ences copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each, 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
peerage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
pa ad to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


Renewals should 











Rouen, Rep, 


CHAPPED 
—— AND—— 


PREVENTED BY 
‘Gticura 

-+ Soap - 
RTURING SKIN BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 
cracked, scaly,and reddened skin and hands, 


are epeoesy. overcome by that most exquisite of 
Skin beautifiers, the CUTICURA MEDICATED TOILET 


AP. 
It stimulates the sebaceous ane to pour out the 
sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 
and scalp, and keep them healthy, and thus pre- 
vents blackheads, pimples, and many forms of skin 
blemishes not affected by any other soap. 

For preserving, freshening, and beautifying the 
complexion and skin, and imparting that velvety 
softness and whiteness of the hands so much de- 
sired, it is incomparably superior to all other Skin 
Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. 
PoTrerR DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
‘ ‘Rae Send for “ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


9 ABLISH;- 
BARRY'S 35" 
; : ® 

“2° Tricopherous 
A D4 | FOR 

1S ie 6 THE HAIR 

A dressing, 

z Gi ted Pscab cm Seales é 
Removes all impuri- 
ties from the scalp, 
prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes 
the hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. 
* Price, 50 Cents. All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. 
BLAIR’S 


DIGESTIVE TABLETS. 


The best remedy for 
INDIGESTION, ACID STOMACH, HEART-BURN, Etc. 


They are put up in substantial metal cases, of con- 
venientsize and shape to carry in vest pocket, thereby 
affording a remedy always at hand when wanted. 


25 CENTS BY MAIL. 
HENRY C. BLAIR’S SONS, 
Walnat and Eighth Streets, Philadelphia. 








Skin and Sealp preserved and beanti- 
fied by CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 











Saeed 





Prepared by the | 


breath. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


~—— 


Deliciously Flavored, A Perfect Liquid Dentifice. 


Preserves and Beautifies the Teeth. Heals and 

‘hardens the gums. Leaves a refreshing coolness in 
TEETH: the mouth. Imparts a delightful fragrance to the 
Beautifully put up. 


Convenient to use. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. 


Sample Vial of RUBIFOAM mailed Free to any Address. 











SCOTT’S 
MULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
4ND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


So disguised that it can be tak 
digested, and assimilated by the mos 
sensitive stomach, when the plain oil 
camnot be tolerated; and by come 
bination of the oil with the hypophos- 
phites is much more efficacious, 


Remarkable as a flesh producer. 
Persons gain rapidly while taking it. 
SCOTT’S EMULSION is acknowledged by 


Physicians to be the Finest and Best prepa- 
tation in the world for the relief of 


CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, 
CENERAL DEBILITY, WASTING 
DISEASES, EMACIATION, 
COLDS and CHRONIC COUCHS. 


The great remedy for Consumptian, and 
Wasting in Children. Fold by all Druggists. 


ctt=© CONSUMPTION 


Is now admitted by the medical authorities to be 
a deficiency or undue waste of Oxydizable Phos- 
po normally existing in the human economy. 
he remedy consists in the administration of a 
pregame of Phosphorus being at once assimila- 
le and oxydizable. WINCHESTER’S HYPO- 
PHOSPHITES is the only preparation of Phos- 
horus which combines these characteristics in the 
ighest degree. For consumption, bronchitis, 
coughs, night sweats, and nervous diseases it is 
baggy mm Recommended by physicians. Sold 
by ggists. $1 per bottle. Send for circular. 
Winchester & Co., Chemists, 162 William St., N. Y. 








he MOST RELI FOOD 
Bes invents & horace 


Pema 


ASK FOR 

















DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED.| 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 














AC 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 


| and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 


R, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


CIFT 


Your 
Grocer cue to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGE 








RISTMAS 








A WHOLE PRINTING OUTFIT, Complete and 


Aipinabets nae eC 
J shown in 3 
Ink, Ped, Sane te cote enee with conden and dete = BOW TO BE 


” Sets up any name, prints cards, . marks 
Mineo. 
Se ede The Tea ee es 





Skates, Scroll Saws, 
Tool Chests. 


PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & CO., Limited, 


607 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
Send for Christmas catalogue. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL CANDY BOXES 


for entertainments. Half-pound size, from $1.20 to $3.50 
per 100, Jesse Jones & Co., 615 CommerceSt., Philad’a. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no a alwaysready. Put upin1b 
tin cans at Yee. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and only facturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 























PATENTS. *2sse28® 
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MASON & HAMLIN 


The Cabinet 0 was introduced in its prese’ 
form by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. Othermmaberetel’ 
lowed in the manufacture of theseinstruments, but 
the Mason & Hamlin Organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 
Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
ee ey excellence of their o 8, the fact that 
at all of the great World’s Exhibitions, since and 





including that of Paris, 1867, 
in competition| with best mak- 
ers, of all coun tries, they hav 
invariably tak en the highes 
honors. Illustrated $22 to $900 , catalogues free, 


Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary claim for their Piancs, that they are 
superior to all others. They recognize the-h h 
excellence achieved by other leading makers in = 
art of piano building, but still claim superiority. 
This they attribute solelyto the remarkable im- 
provement introduced by them in the year 1882, 
and now known as the ‘‘Mason & Hamuin Pi 


ANO 
STRINGER,” by the use of which 
is sec the 
ble purity and 
tone, together 


greatest possi- 
guar: | = 
w ly in- 
creased capacity GRAND & UPRIGHT. for standing in 

tune and other important advantages. 
Gied purcheaere: taarintone nat anes eat eee 
s an une! sen er 

with descripti 

hee ptive ae to -_ applicant. 


and O; y 
Pt made rgans sold for cash or easy payments; 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CQ 


ORK. CHICA 











WE SELL DIRECT TO FAMILIZS 
PIANOS OROANS e 
$150 to $1500. ___ $35.00 to $500, 
Marchal & Smith Piano Co. 
yy 285 East 21st St., N.Y. : 
co RNISH Great installment offer. Send for 
illustrated catalogue, Mailed free 


ORGANS °°**F7s.c0.., w. 3. 














BORN, 
120BROAD ST., BOSTON. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

# 4 a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine prop- 
erties of well-selected Pr agsage Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bev- 
erage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
It is by the judicious use of such articlesof diet that 
a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves well fortified with puss blood anda a 4 
nourished frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. ade 
Gary with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
hal. too tins, oy Grocers, labelled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO., eee r= Chemists, 

ndon, England. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is bap cs mppes | re and 


80 e 
J 
No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 


delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably ada) 
for invalids as wellas persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, ‘Mass. 






















THE MISSIONARY AGE, 


[By the Right Rev. H. B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D] 


We are living in the great missions, 
age of the church. There is no nation on 
the earth to whom we may not carry the 
gospel. More than eight hundred Mmiilions 
of souls for whom Christ died have no 
heard that there is aSaviour: One of th, 
hindrances to the speedy evangelization 
of the world is the division among Chris. 
tians. . . . The saddest of all is that the 
things which separate us are not necem 
sary for salvation. The truths in which 
we agree are part of the catholic faith 
In the words of Dr. Déllinger, “we cay 
say each to the other as baptized, we ure 
on either side, brothers and sisters jg, 
Christ. In the great garden of the Lord 
let us shake hands over these contessional 
hedges, and let us break them down, so ag 
to be able to embrace one another alto. 
gether. These hedges are doctrinal di. 


visions about which either we or you are } 


in error. Ifyou are in the wrong, we do 
not hold you morally culpable; tor your 
education, surroundings, knowledge, and 
training made the adherence to these doc. 
trines excusable and even right. Let us 
examine, compare, and investigate the 
matter together, and we shall discover the 
precious péarl of peace and unity; and 
then let us join hands together in culti- 
vating and cleansing the garden of the 
Lord, which is overgrown with weeds,” 
There are blessed signs that the Holy 
Spirit is deepening the spiritual life of 
widely separated brothers. Historical 
churches are feeling the pulsation of a new 
life from the Incarnate God, All Chris- 
tian folk see that the Holy Spirit has 

assed over these human barriers and set 

is seal to the labors of separated brethren 
in Christ. The ever-blessed Comforter is 
quickening in Christian hearts the divine 
spirit of charity. Christians are learning 
more and more the theology which cen- 
ters in the person of Jesus Christ. It is 
this which world-wide is creating a holy 
enthusiasm to stay the flood of intemper- 
ance, impurity, and sin at home, and 
gather lost heathen..folk into the fold of 


Christ. In our age every branch of the | 


church can call over the roll of its confes- 
sors and martyrs, and so link its history 
to the purest ages of the Church. We 
would not rob them of one sheaf they have 
gathered into the garner of the Lord. We 
share in every victory, and we rejoice in 
every triumph. There is not one of that 
great company who: have washed their 
robes white in the blood of the Lamb, who 
is not our kinsman in Christ. Brothers 
in Christ of every name, shall we not pray 
for the healing of the wounds of the body 
of Christ, that the world may believe in 
him? 

We are perplexed by the unbelief and 
sin of our time. The Christian faith is 
assailed not only with scoffs as old as 
Celsus and Julian, but also with the keen- 
est intellectual criticism of divine revela- 
tion, the opposition of alleged scientific 
facts, and a Corinthian worldliness whose 
motto is “Eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” In many places Christian homes 
are dying out. Crime and impurity are 
coming in as a flood, and anarchy raises 
its hated form in a land where all men are 
equal before the law. The lines between 
the church and the world are dim. ... 
Denunciation will not silence unbelief. 
The name infidel has lost its terrors. 
There is only one remedy. It is in the 
spirit, the power, and the love of Jesus 
Christ. Philosophy cannot touch the 
want. It offers no hand to grasp, no 
Saviour to trust, no God to save. When 
men see in us the hand, the heart, and 
the love of Christ, they will believe in the 
brotherhood of men and the fatherhood 
of God. . . . Awful problems stare us in 
the face,—the centralization of swarms of 
souls in the cities; the wealth of the na- 
tion in fewer hands; competition making 
a life-and-death struggle for bread; the 
poorest sinking into hopeless despair ; and 
the richest often forgetting that Lazarus at 
his gate is a child of the same God and 
Father. We, too, must send our best men 
and women wherever there is sin, sorrow, 
and death, to work and suffer, and, if need 
be, die for Christ... . 

God has placed the English-speaking 

eople in the fore-part of the nations. 
hey number one-tenth of the human 
family, and I believe God calls them to do 
the work of the last time. The wealth of 
the world is largely in Christian lauds. 
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“THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








"There never have been such opportunities 
Christian work. Neversuch a harvest 

- qwaited the husbandman, You may tell 
me of difficulties and dangers. We have 
only one answer. Sin, sorrow, and death 
gre not the inventions of a Christian 
riest. ‘There is only one Name under 
eaven whereby any man can be saved.” 
We have nothing to do with results, It 
43 ours to work and pray, and pray and 
work and die, So falls the seed into the 
earth, and so God gives the harvest. 
When the church sends out embassies 
gommensurate with the dignity of our 
King, it will be time to talk of failure. Is 
the kingdom of Christ the only kingdom 
which has not the right to lay tribute on 
its citizens? The only failure is the fail- 
are to do God’s work. Was it failure 
when Dr. Hill, of blessed memory, laid 
the foundation for that Christian school 
hich the wisest statesmen say is the chief 
Boctor in the regeneration of Greece? Was 
it failure when James Lloyd. Breck, our 
apostle of the wilderness, carried the gos- 
to the Indians? Did Williams, 
eye, and Patteson, fail in Polynesia? 
Was it failure when Hoffman. and Auer 
died for Christ in Africa? Have your 
great-hearted sons failed who have fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of the saintly Kem- 
‘per, and laid with tears and prayers foun- 
dations for Christian schools which are 
the glory of the West? Has the gospel 
‘failed in Japan, where a nation is awaken- 





‘ing into the life of Christian civilization? 
Never has God given his church more 
blessed rewards. The century which has 
passed is only our school of preparation, 
The voice of God’s providence says: 
“ Speak to the children of Israel that they 
go forward.” We have some problems 
peculiar to ourselves. Twenty-five years 
ago four millions of slaves received Ameri- 
can citizenship.... To-day there are eight 
millions. They are here to stay. They 
will not be disfranchised. Through them 
Africa can be redeemed. They ought to 
- i fellow-citizens in the iingdpas of 
Go 








O'NEILL'S 


‘6th Ave., 20th to 2istSt., 


NEW YORK, 








_ he readers of The Sunday School Times who may 
desire to purchase 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


will find it to their interest to send for 


OUR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE, 


MAILED FREE OF CHARGE, UPON 
APPLICATION. 


This catalogue will give you some idea of our ex- 
tensive stocks, and especially those containing suit- 
able souvenirs of the holiday season. 


We Keep Everything Necessary for Per- 
sonal or Household Use or Orrament, 


We are booking names for our Spring 
Catalogue of 1890, to be issued about 
April 1 next, sent free of charge. 


Give-us a trial in any of fifty departments, and you 
will be amply repaid. Requests for samples will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 

.. Mention The Sunday School Times, 


we. A POSTAL CARD 1 


you, with your name and address upon it, will 





to you our new price-list, and 


WILL DO YOUR SHOPPING 


giving you the information how, by mail, you can 
save from 10 to 20 per cent on your pairchasee. We 
oors, 


have five immense 


each is 100 175 feet, filled with eversthing in Dry 
el, Hi 


Trimmings, Wearing A ouse Fur- 
nishings, Decorations. Tn shore ‘everything that a 
euerai store selis. Whatever you need, send to us 


Tf samples or price-lists, and let us 


SAVE MONEY FOR YOU. 
A. D, MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


“OOD SENSE” 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 





THIRTEENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THB CONDITION OF THE , 


KANSAS INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


At the close of business October 81, 1889. 


—— 





RESOURCES. 
Loans secured by mortgage on real 
CATALE ..... ccrsvedadsendegenscdsvnreccoesvens esses $2,665,243 33 
Remittances for interest matured with- 
B20’ BEAR FG iia jeccoiign coneen'sosvoresescuneetl ‘ 7,301 14 
Other past due interest remitted for, 
but not paid to us......... 5,410 97 


Past due interest on loans owned by the 


























company matured within sixty days 4,327 71 
Other past due interest on loans owned 
WF YAM, ns ccieuss ccalamibeatvadinasasssvactshuct camer’ 2,963 67 
Accrued interest oh debenture loans... $1,080 71 
Accrued interest on other loans owned 
RAP A cissievcns option atadebavens Winsenrihees 2,881 49 
Cash on hand and in bank. wecesssed > AOL, 207. 14 
, $2,820,426 16 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im. .....csccccserceeeserees $500,000 00 
Surplus fund os 100,000 00 
Undivided earnings, ......s.s+sssserecereere 68,458 63 
Debenture bonds outstanding.............. 1,769,127 50 
Interest paid in.advance by borrowers 8,006 61 
Loans paid, but not remitted for.......... 16,086 00 
Due borrowers oans made..... eI 14,483 35 
Trust savings MB isiscss dead 174,665 00 
Certificates of deposit bearing in 106,710 00 
Deposits awaiting investment 18,519 50 
Other Geposits.......cneseeeseeeeeee 6,468 95 
Cashier’s CheCks,................scceccccceceseseee 172 44 
Debenture bond coupons awaiting 
PNOROTACMRION iss cdasesss cnvess cosets percety svsese 1,277 50 
Interest accrued on outstanding de- 
benture bonds. 36,451 68 
$2,820,426 16 


I, H. E. Batt, President of the Kansas Investment 
Company, do ey swear that the above state- 
ment. is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
H. E. Batu, President. 
STATE OF Kansas, SHAWNEE COUNTY, 88. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
[seaL.] first day of November, 1889. 
IAS SHULL, Notary Public, 
Term expires March 17, 1892. 
CoRRECT—ATTEST: 
BENNETT R, WHEELER, 
SAMUEL T. Howkg, + 
ALBERT H. Horton, 
B. M. DavVIEs, 
BYRON ROBERTS, 


Topeka, 


Directors, 


President—H. E. BALL, Vice-President—Grorcr C. MorreE.L. 
OFFICES :—Topeka, Kansas; 101 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass.; 114 8. Fourth 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS 
AND HOLDERS OF SECURITIES OF THE 
KANSAS INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


OUR attention is invited to the thirteenth semi- 
annual statement of the condition of this compan 
at the close of business October 31, 1889. As not 
in our statement of October 1, the directory and 
management haye thought it best to curtail the 
making of loans pe ee past six months, in view 
of the competition which has existed in the West, and 
the tendency on the = of agencies offering high 
rates of interest to place larger amounts than the 
security justified. 
In order that our friends may better jndge of the 
resent situation of the company, we add to the usual 
Rnancial statement such further information as we 
think will be useful to this end. 


LOAN ACCOUNT. 
Since its organization the company has 
made 3,717 loans, aggregating...............06. 96 ,299,925.84 
And there have been paid 490 loans, aggre- ioeniena.ti 


gating 


Leaving balance in effect 3,327 loans, 
AMBTOBAUTET,. 5...0000 208009 0hscccrserercriooeecoss - $5,038,551,33 
Of these the company owns, perstatement, 2,665,243.33 








Leaving lance of loans sold out- 
stand ng $2.373,308,00 

These loans have been placed in Kansas, Missouri, 
Colorado, Texas, and Washington. An idea of the 
character of these loans may be gathered from the col- 
lection and delinquent interest statements which fol- 


low. 
INTEREST COLLECTIONS. 


In order that investors may judge of the ability of 
the company to continue to meet its interest charges, 
we give below the collections made during the six 
months ending October 31,1889. The-collections for 
second mortgage commission notes are included in the 
following statement, as such notes are paid by borrow- 
ers as a portion of their interest. The company has 
collected from its borrowers during this period— 


For commission mortgage notes, usually 








Called SECON MOPTZAGES.........00recreeree eee swe 950,574.17 
For interest on loans owned by the com- 
pany, including loans placed with Boston 
fe Deposit and Trust Company to secure 
debenture bonds 57,730.81 
For interest on loans sold Eastern clients... 66,170.18 
Total $174,475.16 





It will be readily seen that this amountactually paid 
by borrowers on account of interest largely exceeds 
the company’s interest charge, and it may be taken as 
an evidence of the security Western mortgage loans 
offer when the business is bee a condu: . 

The company bas been sustained by actual collec- 
tions from borrowers, With these results during a 
series of years of short crops and low prices for farm 

roducts; the holders of the securities of the Kansas 

hnvestment Company may rest assured that their 
interests have been well cared for. 





BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


PER 
©} GENT. 


COUPONS PAYABLE 
QUARTERLY. 
Purchases and Rents Central busi- 


ness’ Real Estate in Large Cities, 


dividing the net income among its stockholders. 
Larger dividends will be paid after 1893. d 
for particulars to 

GEORGE LEONARD, Gen’l Agent 
246 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Point Gauze and Duchesse Lace Hand- 
kerchiefs ; Point Duchesse and Valenciennes 
Laces, Flounces, Barbes, Scarfs, and Brida! 
Veils. 

Black Thread Lace Barbes, 75 cents and 
upward; Hand-run Spanish Scarfs and 
Fichus ; Black Silk Drapery Nets, 48 inches 
wide, in Dress Patterns of 8 to 10 yards 
each, $6, $7, $8, and $10 per pattern. 

Chantilly, Marquise, Hand-run Spanish, 
and Montilla Lace Flouncing, 42 and 64 
inches wide, with trimming Laces to match. 
Point de Gene’ Laces, in the new Vandyke 
patterns, 


James McCreary & Co, 


Broadway and llth Street, 
NEW YORK. 











ORDERS for DRY GOODS, from 

H. C. F. KOCH & CO., cor. 6th Ave. and 

20th St., New York, are promptly and 
satistactorily filled at lowest prices. L[llustrated 
fashion catalogue mailed free, upon application. 


Dr. WARNER’s CELEBRATED OCoRa- 
LINE CORSETS are the best. Over 14 mil- 








are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 


lions sold in this country alone, 


WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 
Fair 


mary, Nebr: a, 

Has great experience in éaning money in Nebraska 
for persons loans made absolutely safe, 
Rates net to lenders, 7 to 9 per cent. Time, one to six 


years, For details and references, write for circular. 


A. KEAN & CO., Bankers, Established 1360. 

e New York, 115 Broadway; Chicago, 100 Wash- 
ington St. Transact all business in the line of general 
BaNKING and deal in MUNICIPAL Bonps and other 


investments paying 4to'7%. Correspondence solicited, 


THE BEST INVESTMENT of surplvs fonds, 


and upwards, isin ourSix per cent. Debentu based 
onthe choice ofimproved properties in thetwoKansas 
Citys. The Husted Investment Co., Kansas City, Kan, 


OVER 350,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail- 
ure of cropsnever known. Bestall-the-year climatein 
the world, Soiladapted toall kindsoffarming. Plenty 
of water. Low prices, and unusually liberal terms. 
C. E. Siumons, Land Com. C, & N.W. R’y, Chicago, Il. 

















Best soil, climate, and location in the 


VIRGIN ABER ae ati 
FAR South. J. F. wearnarabnomcremtatenn in smchdeed 
The Famous Plymouth Rock Pants. 


If youcaunotreach one 
of our branch stores, or 
there is no local agent in 
your town, write us at 
once (at Boston), and we 
will forward you, free, 30 
samples of our latest nov- 
elties as well as quiet 
patterns in men’s cioth, 
with self-measurement 
blanks, the results of 
which we guarantee to 
be satisfactory or mon 
refunded. Agents wan 
ed in every town and 
vil in U. 8., where 
we have none now to 
take orders for our fam- 
ous goods cut to order 
Our reputation secures 
your first order and that 
FIRST ORDER secures 

x oe you @ steady customer 
wee wee every time. 
CUTTO ORDER: Pants, to 85.25; Sui 






























we are,look in any com- 
mercial agency, or write 
toany or business 
(except clothiers and tail- 
ors) in any. of these cities. 
_PLY OUTH RO 


tS 
a re 
yw AD io Waskingron ee 
faa a3 Broadway, New York 043 Per 
RANOHES: way, New York; Penn. 
Avenue, Washington, D.C.; 72 Adams St., Chicago, 
Ill.; 914’ Main St., Richmond, Va.; 225 E. Baltimore 
S8t., Baltimore, Md. iio Canal St., New Orleans 
8t., Montgomery, Ala.; 39 Whiteha. 
; Burnside Building, Worcester, 
tel Gilmore, Springfield, Mass; 198 West 
., Providence, B. 1.; Old Register Build 
ing, New Haven, Conn. 


PANT-STRETCHERS FREE. 
Send 15c. for postage, packing, and samples of cloth 
for custom clothing, tape, and full directions. BAW 
STATE PANTS CO., 34 Hawley St., Boston. 





FLORIDA. 


DeLAND AND LAKE HELEN. 
The Most Delightful Places in the South, 


WHY GO TO DeLAND AND LAKE 
MELEN? 


We reply because they are not only two of the most 
deligh I'places in Florida, but are universally con- 
ceded to be among the healthiest places in the 


IMPRESSIONS OF DeLAND. ‘ 
My impression of DeLand on viewing it from the 
balcony of the land Hotel, was that it was one 
of the prettiest cities in Florida. My conviction as I 
viewed it from the balcony on the third story of the 
university building, was that it was without excep- 
tion the prettiest in Florida. Most Florida cities 
convey the impression, under a bird's-eye view, that, 
like aopey, tee just growed.” DeLand shows every 
indication of having been carefully planned, and dé 
velo in accordance with a preconceived design, It 
is a city of ample spaces, with park-like stretches of 
the original P ne forest and a vast area of orange 
grove within the city limits. Parceland Hotel has an 
orange grove on one side and an acre of lofty, heaven- 
kissing pines on the other. So itis with private resi- 
dences. Most of them are either in the midst of 
orange groves, or situated on one side of the lot, with 
orange-trees filling the remainder. From any com- 
man ing po the city looks like a vast orange plan- 
tation with a clustering town in the center, and houses 
dotted here and there amid the verdurous folilage.— 
C. H. Jones, in letter, February, 1888, in Times-Union. 


LAKE HELEN, FLORIDA, 


The uncommon beauty of the place caught the eye 
of wealthy visitors, and immed ey cottages began 
tospring up on the shores of Lake Helen. Queen Anne 
cottages, designed by Mace, the Ohio architect, and 
roomy verandahed welling vie with each other in 
beauty. These are paint in delicate and pretty 
shades,—grays, drabs, creams, etc,,—with gables, 
towers, balconies, and other features in keeping with 
their styles. In fact, everything about Lake Helen is 
ornamental, Even the shops and stables are pretty 
enough to live in. 


HOTELS OF DeLAND AND LAKE HELEN, 
FLORIDA. 


DeLand has four and Lake Helen has two good 
home-like hotels, with tables good enough for the 
most fastidious taste, and at prices that will strike 
every one as very reasonable, besides a score or more 
of well-kept boarding-houses. The hotel at — 
Helen, which Mr. DeLand has named the Harlan 
House (or Piney Woods Hotel of Florida), is, a8 a 
whole, elegant and complete, with absolutel every- 
thing ine style that must suit the most fastidious, 


PINEY WOODS HOTEL OF FLORIDA, 
—OR— 


HARLAN HOTEL, 

Enlarged and smapteves. Capacity doubled in 1886, 
and again in 1887. Elegant new furniture, electric 
bells, ete., tennis, croquet, billiards, boating, bowling- 
alley,etc. Table supplied with the best of everything. ° 
Fresh vegetables and berries from hotel garden every 
day. Milk in abundance. 

Lake Helen, Florida, is on the Atlantic and Western 
Railroad, eight miles from Blue Springs Landing, on 
the St. John’s River. 


HARLAN HOTEL, LAKE HELEN, 


FLORIDA, 

Is located in a pine grove overlooking a beautiful 
lake, It has accommodations for over one hundred 
guests, It is new and modern, conveniently arranged, 
and its surroundings are in the highest degree cheer- 


ful and pleasant. The climate here is celebrated for 
Terms, $2.00 to $2.50 per day. 
wn an ORANGE GROVE in 
and Lake Helen. $2) payments and upwards accepted, 
Hi. A. DeLAND, Fairport, N. ¥. 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


its evenness and healthfulness. 
K, A. WYATT, Manager. 
wn A HOME in 
Terms to suit purchasers. For Florida weekly papers 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Union, 





The HARLAN is now opened for its sixth season. 
H. A. DELAND, Proprietor. 
Great bargains at DeLand FLORIDA. 
and circulars, and full particulars, address 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 





CASH CAPITAL, 
Beserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claima.,................... 
Surplus over all Liabilities.,...... 369,415.98 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1889. 
$2,500,916.21. 


THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary, ' 

DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 
John T. Lewis, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Joseph E. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, Jr., 

CharlessS. Whelen. wee 


UNION INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Capital, - - $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MQ. 


per cent, investment interest semi-annually. 

The direct obligation of the Company secured 
by business property and recommended by promi. 
nent business men and bankers of Kansas City, 
Send for circulars with full particulars. 


W. P. Rice, Pres + Union Investment o, 


O/ Solid "9 Nes Culy EO 
7 wens J -2- G7 


Securities. Boston. 


$500,000.00 














PANTS own mesrore, attwoot $3. $4. $5. 


A perfect fit. Samples, self-measuring rules, and 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 








a ta measure, sent free. Delaware Woolen 
ills. Office: N. W. Cor. 4th & Market Sts,, Philad’a. 








For example of its operation, address the come 








pany, giving your age. 








«++-rellg 631,500.28. 



























































































































ANAS 


4 ha: “1, ae a 


Simp le homes made bright with Sapolio 


or 
PTS ‘ 

a PB S<2} SOT 
> 


S ieee 


are hater Fhan tawdry nena Tae 


isa solid cake of scouing soap. Try it~ 


Do you live in 
should naturalize 


the day for removing such a charge. 


grease? As a true patriot and citizen you 
yourself by using the best inventions of - 
To live in grease is 


utterly unnecessary when SAPOLIO is sold by ” Grocers and 
abolishes grease and dirt. 















Se A.B. &E.LSHAW, 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


ULPI 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury S&t., 
bY ‘Send for Catalogue. BOSTOY 








A) 
LH-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. *ran4* 
CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Furniture, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, ete. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 24 & 246 S, 2d St., Phila., Pa, 


CHURCH LODCE & PARLOR 





ZH FURNITURE 
8.C.S. ALL as OO. Ss Boston, Maes. 





-SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 
Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75c. 
Send for illustrated 
price-list. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
oo, BANNERS and FLAGS 


Zor Sunda, ay @uil 
HORST TMANN Dr BROs On OOF Co., ha Cherry Streets, 


_ Philadelphia, Send for illustiaved price lists. 





FLAGS AND BANNERS 


For Sunda; 


-schools and all other uses. 
$iSCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 
_______ Send for illustrated catalogue. 








san forename 
sgt ae Amram — 40 Walcee Lad +5 


Church ‘Light. 


OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 
Over one hundred styles 
heeler Reflectors and 











Chandeliers 
for conceivable Catal 
free. free Fisase Sate wane <a 


% igen ban eh eaten uae. 
95 'N. 13th St. Phiiade 





INDUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES ON LUKE. 


Edited by WILLIAM R. HARPER, Yale University. 


for all classes of students, graded as Elementary, Intermediate, Pro- 
gressive; each leaflet containing four studies; twelve leaflets in each grade. 


for teachers and more mature students, published in The 
ADVANCED GRADE 


Old and New Testament Student (a monthly), January- 
ecember, 1890 r specimen leaflets of any grade, or for copy of the December Student, con- 
taining first four studies of advanced grade, address 


THE STUDENT PUBLISHING Co., 


NEW YORK CITY. |< 


P. O. Box 1858. 


JOHN U.CUTTER &CoO. 
PURE SILK. 


If a . Black Dress Silk has in it no Wool, Cotton, or Linen, it 1s called Pure 
Silk, but to eall a cloth which is half cotton “all wool,” or dirt “tea,” is a small 
fraud compared with the adulteration of silk. 

One pound of pure silk thread dyed with a pure black dye weighs about 








fourteen ounces, but it can be adulterated with salts of irén and black gum so as 


to weigh from one and a half to three pounds. The crosswise threads—because 
they are covered up by the lengthwise threads—are the ones chiefly weighted. 

These dyes cost five cents a pound, and you pay for them in the silk $15.00 
a pound. A silk dress weighs about three pounds. One pound and perhaps more 
is only iron.and gum. These adulterated silks look well, feel heavy, and have a 
colored selvedge which attracts the eye, but only reduces the width of the goods. 
They cannot wear well, they will crack, and are soon worthless. 

We were the first in this country to make an absolutely pure black Dress 
Silk. We use the highest quality of Raw Silk. The dyes are pure, never 
loaded. Our silks are soft, rich, elegant, heavy, but every ounce is silk; they 
never crack. 

In Dress Patterns, 16, 17, 18, and 20 yards. 

Five styles of weave—25 inches wide—no colored selvedge—16 to 20 yards 
only required for a dress, instead of 20 to 24. Price, $2.20 per yard, till 1890, which 
is to-day made possible by the very low price of raw silk, and the facility, economy, 
and capacity of our new mill. 

Pure silk alone is worth buying, and wears tothe end. Ask your dealer for 


CUTTER’S PURE DYE. 


FACTORY—Bethiehem, Pa. 
OFFICES : New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and San Francisco. 





CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 

Satista ain guaran ated. or Pesala. Ee 
timate given choose ann d descriptive cata 
logue tarnished os on pplication. 

No. 36 South 2d St.. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
PANELED fui bet lh quotes ore cr 

METAL Give measures fer. = ner | 

CEILINCS 18 Rose Street, New York. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
ae opper he. . BELLS 
Price & 50 CH, Wes a Prats. 
Re ality Poe war Thurches, Chimes 
Vv 
























Prices, BUCKE KLL FOUNDRY, 
AN DUZEN & soe 0 





aREeT enneirecene<is:| JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


delphia, in order to receive full value for their 
money. They retail carpets of their own make, 
which are reliable in every way. 





urity, sti 
lesomeness, More economical than the ordina 
kinds, and cannot be sold i in Lage mange a with en multi. 
tude of low t short weight alum or phosphate pow. 
at Sold only in cans, ROYAL BakING Pow DER Oo. 
all Street. N.Y. 
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The Lesson Commentary 


By the Rev. J. L. HURLBUT, D.p. 


Price per copy, $1.25. 

Contains full notes and explanations upon al: 
lessons, practical Bn helpful ref ferences, - = 
ing hints, dent of th gs, and everything needed 

by the - of - Seca It contains the fe nen 
Teed and xt of the lessons. It brings to 
the reader eo e eet thoughts of hundreds of the best 
——e scholars of modern times. No teacher is com- 
= ete in his or her outfit without . + COPY of this book, 
nt free by mail on receipt of price. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 
Fifth Ave. & 20th $t., New York. 


““OXFORD” 
Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East 17th St., N. » NY, 


2000 PERIODICALS — 


ate 
ninloguc. SIENRY D D. NOYES & tO Ne Nation 
Subscrip' jon Agency, Boston, Mass. nal 














If and desire f fashionable 

wri paper at reasonable 

g prices: ask your stationer for 
oston t Linen 


Boston ‘Bona, 
or Bunker Hill ‘Linen. 
If he does not keep —- 
send 3 two-cent ae 
our complete sam 
paper re Pecpting nies abe 
varieties no wee ee we oll 4 


Wak < CcoO,, 49-51 freee 
t. Boston, 


WRITE? 


Postageds. 16 cts..per Ib. | tx 
Bxpress often cheaper. 


DO YOU WRITE LETTERS? 


Copies of them are valuable for reference. Bushnell’s 

Perfect Letter Copying Books are “or by all leading 

booksellers and s' jay You have seen them. 

Fy roll up to co) Fig required. Note 
size, $1.00; Metter ¢ a 








:, wa 








A BEAUTIFUL (Stem Wind) Lady’s or 


Cent’s Hunting Case 
GOLD warcs 18, 
WATCH 
ee va : an Love WALTHAM : 
waaneegecaret ee 
t at 
838 to $40. Becmination chewed before Warley. 


= coche caldiens sition &c., that will pay 
you tolave,| PENN WAT TCHCO.. 








Wenaaeeiarers, 


140 §&. Third St. , Philadelphia. 





DO YOU WANT |°°-0PERsrion Reouces cost 
ASOLO WATE EF OO 


ss 
HUTCHINSON'S 


big 3 GLOVES 


They are manufactured from se 
skins, in the best manner Lesinr4 
Twenty- seven pons Samate Oe public. 
you want to Know how to 

get these gloves and save 
money, and at the same 
time ‘be assured of their 
superior quality, send 
stamp for the book 


“ABOUT GLOVES.” 


It will interest you; it gives 
a history of gloves, ‘with di- 
rections for measurement, 
and how to order direct 
from the manufacturer, 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 
——Johnstown, 


OBSERVE. ist ae aaa 






























IT STANDS AT THE mee 








STEEL PENS 


2 





* M E S | pdb G GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
1 HIN E Nos. 303-404-—170-604. 
pine wea hse mUS " ‘THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
URPEE’s B ARAUR, : 1889 Be Nofarmercan | MAKE YOUR HOME ATTRACTIVE __ 
a pp. elegantly ilk 3- mapenes, press BA ee With new and pete Ape Peper. - apecial ppg 
epee Special Lis —o., ment of beautiful gold papers have been marked at 12 
any fees. W. ATLEE BURPEE & Oo.. Philadelphia, cents roll, and a very handsome line of Solid Gold and 
Illuminated apers at2scents. They are agreat offer-| 
[F You WANT ROSES, ing for the Wimer season. Samples of either kind with | 
FLOWER or VEG send for rders to match will be sent to any address in the U. 
our new Guide. THE EDINGEE & NARD | on receipt of two 2-cent stamps for posta 


co.. 


West Grove, 





BY CARRIAGES = 
LUBULG MFG.CO. Gees ers 








Ait needing Fences, for our i rs, WindowGuards, 


Sst. 


Tigtines, etc. \ ecw for our 
h. Nw. Expanded ® Tactal Co., be 
is Expanded 


us. price _ mailed 
Metal . Pitts- 


hicago. 


Metal Co., St. Louis. 








‘undreds of Thousands in 





925 Broadway, New 


mfast’’ 


BLACK ‘STOCKINGS. 


F. P. Robinson Co. Dye. 


Money Refunded if They 


Stain the Feet or Fade. 
THE CLEANFAST 
HOsI ERY co. 
Tork; 
West Mth St, 


109 State Street, Chicago; 
49 West Street, "Boston ; 

61 Euclid Av., Cleveland, 0. 
251 Race St., re incinnati,0. 


sarSend. | for price-list. _ 





W..L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, | 


Hien a ITY. 


USE 
STUART'S SPOOL COTTON 


Warranted 200 Yards. 
Try One. Will give you Best ananeee. Sold by all Leading | Dry Goods and Notion Jobbers. 


*, and all shoes that neve his name and price stamped 
A. L. Diament & Co., 1206 Market strect, ‘Philadelphia. | on the botteen = 4 TIN 7 THE WORLD. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES. | o7UA% 


Low PRICE. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admitonly advertisements that are pecanrorcay. Should, however, an oavertoomans of @ party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


the publisher will refund 


bers any money that hans 


Nate ely seers 








Ya Sere 





